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“THE MAN ON A DONKEY IS A VITAL AND TIMELY 
REMINDER THAT IN TODAY’S WORLD, TOO, CHRIST IS 
DYING ONLY TO TRIUMPH IN THE DEATHS OF THOU- 
SANDS OF UNKNOWN (EXCEPT TO HIM) ROBERT ASKES.” 


—Harold C. Gardiner 


America 


Within the pages of this book lies the stery of one of the most inspiring crusades of the 
Catholic Church, the heroic “Pilgrimage of Grace.” 


This book chronicles the tumultuous years when the high purpose that lifted steeples to 
heaven and turned ordinary men to saints had become blunted and stale. Thus, it was possible 
for the bewilderment of Henry VIII and the lust for power of Thomas Cromwell to change 
England from a Catholic to a Protestant nation 


Read this book and you will join the thousands of men and women who left their accus- 
tomed ways, bound a badge upon their sleeves showing the five wounds of Christ, and fought 
to save the monasteries from suppression and to stay the hand of King Henry VIII in his 
ittack on the ancient Church 


THE MAN ON 
A DONKEY 


by 
H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York II, N. Y. 
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world 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 
EDITOR: 


With the interest in George Santayana still running high 
(see Father Gustafson’s article in December on “Santayana”’), 
the thought occurred to me that you might be interested in a 
letter he sent me in 1939. That was the year I began to 
work on my two books entitled: Catholic Authors. You may 
use the letter if you wish. 

Rev. Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. 
y's A 


DEAR FATHER HOEHN: 


I was christened in the Church and profess no other re- 
ligion, so that from the pofnt of view of the census-taker, | 
am unmistakably a Catholic. My Protestant and Jewish 
critics also discover a good deal of Catholicism in my writ- 
ngs; but I have never been a practising Catholic, and my 
views in philosophy and history are incompatible with belief 
in any revelation. It would therefore be wholly misleading 
to class me among “Catholic Authors.” 


] 
i 


This is a sufficient answer to your inquiry, for the pur- 
pose of your book of biographies, in which I ought not to be 
included. Yet | may add, in case you are at all interested in 
my real relation to the Faith, that a well-grounded Catholic 
student might find my philosophy useful (like that of some 
of the ancients) in defending the moral, political and mystical 
doctrines of the Church. I think that all religious ideas are 
merely symbolical; but I think the same of the ideas of science 
and even of the senses: so that the way is cleared for faith 
in deciding which set of symbols one will trust. 

(Sigvued) G. Santayana 


Cort» { 


i 
Meu 


“BY THEIR FRUITS . 
EDITOR: 

This letter is occasioned by the sentence in “Why They 
Marry Others” (October) concerning the involvement of 
many national Catholic political figures in scandals. “By 
their fruits you shall know them...” is a good place to start 
a religious discussion since they are the words of Christ 
Himself. But the sad point is that very few people give to 
this argument the amount of study commensurate with its 
importance. 

The scholarly Bishop Kinsman in his book Salve Mater 
relates how this quotation was flung back at him in a letter 
from a fellow-Episcopalian to disprove the case for Rome. 
He also relates in what to me constitutes deep irony that if 
he owed his conversion to one cause more than another it was 
this letter, the Scriptural quotation of which still dominated 
his thought when he wrote his book four years later. 

Henry S. Ryan 
Boston, Ma 





FAITH AND FINGERNAILS 
EDITOR: 

Three ago I became a Catholic. I 
have read with interest the article by John D. 
Smith, “Why They Marry Others.” The last 
paragraph recalls the excuse of so many of 
my Protestant friends for their failure to 
attend their church regularly —‘Just too many 
hypocrites in church.” With Bishop Sheen, 
let us all remember that we have sinned and 
because we have sinned, we call our Divine 
Lord, Saviour. 

We must look into the face of each indi- 
vidual and see the spark of divinity there. 
Too many look at the Church and never see it. 
I did not Catholic because Father 
Pat, my instructor, kept his fingernails clean. 

[ will pray daily for Mrs. Smith’s con- 
Version 


years 


become a 


Miss Irene Young 
Eldorado, Kans 


CATHOLIC METHODISTS? 
EDITOR: 

In reading your October issue of THE CATH- 
OLIC WoRLD in the library recently, I found 
that you used the word “non-Catholic,” mean- 
ing members of religions other than the Roman 
Catholic. I picked up this magazine because 
the title states definitely “Catholic.” I am a 
Methodist, a Protestant, and in college. I have 
attended church all of my eighteen years, and 
in those years I have learned that a Catholic 
is one who believes in Christ. In the Apostles’ 
Creed which we learn when very young we 
say: “. . . 1 believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Ruth Browning 


New Britain, Conn 


Ed.: I think “Methodist” or “Protestant” is 
better than “non-Roman Catholic.” Personally, 
I dont like “non-Catholic” either: it makes 
those the Church of Peter sound like 
But what other term is 
broad enough to include all the sects? Webster 
defines “The Catholic Church” as “that body 
of Christians of which the Pope, the bishop of 
Rome, is the head.” When the term Catholic 
was first applied to Christians at Antioch in 
the second century, it referred to the Church 
headed by Peter, the first Pope, and it is still 
accepted in that sense in popular usage. I do 
not think, Ruth, that the Methodist Church 
cares to be called the Cathelic Church even 
though, as the Methodist George Hedley in his 
Christian Heritage in America says: “. .. the 
Wesleyan movement was in essence a Catholic 
within 


outside 


comple fe ponerntities, 


reaction against acute Protestantism 


the English Church” (p. 112). 


FAITH AND ALCOHOLISM 
EDITOR: 

: My upbringing included a ban against 
mentioning those who were the victims of alco- 
hol; it was a personal affair of which men were 
either oblivious of its power to bring suffering, 
or too aware of its ability to lend happiness. 
li was not so much shameful but a tremendous 
handicap. They who lived with it accepted it 
aus a burden of love, and woe unto any of us 
who breathed a word of chagrin or criticism to 
them, who fell subject to its craving. It was 
recognized as a human weakness and the alco- 
holic was no less loved by those near and deat 
to him. I knew women, 
who sacrificed thei 


maiden and married, 
entire lives to this curse, 
but they never associated it with their Catholic 
faith. Their religion distinguished between 
the humanity of man and the gift of divine 
faith. They did not search for a God to blanie 
their personal and worldly troubles onto, but 
accepted them as the result of man’s sinful 
nature. They knew themselves and they knew 
their faith, and my Father, that is why John 
D. Smith (“Why They Marry Others,” Octo- 
ber) was unjust in his logie and blind in his 
naiveness. 

Charles L. Murphy 


Quincy, Mass 


“PRACTICAL MODERATION” 
EDITOR: 

I would like to from Michael de la 
Bedoyere’s article in the October issue in which 
he refers to “ 


quote 


the British tradition of law, 
and practical which 
is in fact a spiritual both 
Catholic which have hitherto 
governed our political and social life.” ... Do 
the “Black treatment of the 
Irish race for centuries, particularly the fam- 
ine years of 1847 and 1848, the mass exile of 


conservatism moderation 
legacy of forces, 
and Protestant, 


and Tans,” the 


native Irishmen to the land down under, and 


the suppression of Irish freedom in 
indicate a spiritual force at work? 
Do the chapters of Newman’s Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England depict a spiritual 
force of 
tury? 


general 


in the last cen- 
Elizabeth and the 
priests like Edmund Campion 
suggest a British tradition steeped in love of 
neighbor or subject? 


moderation at work 
Does the 


martyrdom of 


reign of 


Do the religious persecu- 
tions responsible for the founding of our New 
England colonies 
ligious freedom? 


intimate a tradition of re- 


James P. Radigan 


Los Angele Calif 


III 
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PAUL REVERE McCARTHY 
DITOR: 
In Jar ry, 1952, ditor 
c W 


a 


of THE CATHO- 
belief ought 
Catholie politi 
the editor 
not 


as a 


my we 
cal of 
1952, 
‘The 
but 
» 


ORLD 


rer ca 
In Nov same 
MeCarth) are 
McCarthy 
infiltration 
matter of methods is for 
MeCarthy not 
he is pronouncing 
officials to hold 


function of 


? 
people 
for 
ommunist 


accus- 


the prope 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD pub- 
cle on McCarthy, the “new 
with “his 
or falsity? 
Well, maybe 
al” and 
not disturb 
Senate. 


lates”’ one 
Truth 
“parlor 
the 
oO tne 
become irrespon 
Francis Clancy 
‘) 
the Constitution 
ne the 


embers for dis- 


rules of 


councurrence of 
6, No, 1 of 
ile ge of Sena- 


Wwec, 


and for any 
e they shall not 


ABUSING THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 


EDITOR 


I cannot associate true 


manner in. which 
Wisconsin) 


smmandment. 


oul 
has been 
In almost 
linging and repu- 


muds 


instru- 
of 


evel been 


Val 


tation-killing, he has n 
mental in the detect 
munists from our Gove} 


ion and ren Com- 


David Walther 


FORMAT CHANGES AND 
REACTION OF READERS 
EDITOR: 

... Perhaps we had gotten used to the quiet 
dignity of the old covers: but we do believe it 
true of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD that it pre- 
a world view “1 by the globe) 
and arouses definite reactions, favorable and 
unfavorable it if it i 
to be an effective Catholic review. ... 
Sister M. Pauline, Ad.PPS. 
East St. 1 ] 


is 
sents (indicate 


as necessarily must it Is 


EDITOR: 
Do | 
think good 
has seen its day. I know 
but I be 


like your new dress? ‘ll say I do. J 
cover design 
it must be costly to 


from 


it is 


very 


change format, ve in change 


time to time, 


Charl Monahan 
EDITOR: 

format. .. I 
are well « 


Ditto ¢ 


Congratulations on the 
think the 
cially article illustrations. 
feature department banners. I like especially 
the full-page lead off on the editori 
eral other places throughout the 
Do you think perhaps that the cover (Novem 


ber looked just a little 


new 


inside changes lone, espe- 


yn all the new 
torial and sev- 
magazine. 
issue) conglomerated? 
the color 
I think 
. 
put 


To me the background map lines on 
block side came out slightly too heavy. 
illustration is a 
I wonder if the oval suspensik 
lost. Have you ever 
illustration such as the 
Sut all in all, much 


gratulations. 


covel great improvement, 
somewhat 
ll front 


ull 
thly uses? 


yn isn’t 

considered f 
Atlantie Moi 
Improvement 


and con 


Thomas 


Vi VW 


P. McDonnell 
EDITOR: 

I prefer the classic dignity o 
and where is the beautiful lett 
CATHOLIC WORLD? Why is 
nated and why is it all chopped up? 
Mary 


i n , 


“Catholic” subordi 
Kiley 
et 
EDITOR: 

I enjoy THE CATHOLIC WorLD but I do not 
like the new jackets. It is CATHOLIC 
WORLD not the CATHOLIC WORLD. The col- 
ors do not add anything and the blues are the 
worst yet. Maybe I have a perverted sense of 
beauty but that is my honest opinion. Play up 


“CATHOLIC”! 


the 


Mary McGee 


kton, Ma 
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The New Cabinet and the Old Deal 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


oo new year seems to bring with it a somewhat brighter dawn than that 
of 1992. We cautiously hope that the new Administration will solve some 
of our problems and relieve some of our tensions. This attitude reflects 
a healthy American skepticism about political plans and promises. Per- 
haps I should restrict this skepticism to the independents among us; 
party-line Democrats or Republicans, professional liberals or conserva- 
tives indulge in much more violent reaction. 

General Eisenhower has already chosen his cabinet and thereby given 
us a foreshadowing of his policies. We have, in the published statements 
of the General and the cabinet-members, a masterplan of the new Adminis- 
tration. Now, I would like to collate this masterplan with the text of a 
recent Papal address. Private interpretation of Papal texts, like private 
interpretation of the Bible, has its pitfalls and its fantasies and so I shall 
try to keep commentary to a minimum. A Catholic editor, whether con- 
servative, independent or liberal, must constantly guard against reading 
his own ideas into a Papal encyclical or address. We have heard of the 
devil quoting Scripture to his own advantage and Shakespeare says: “In 
religion, what damned error, but some sober brow will bless it and 
approve it with a text.” 


Bn his recent statement to the Austrian Katholikentag, Pope Pius said 
that the first phase of the social dispute is now ended. At the center 
stood the problem of the workingman. Exposed to the caprices of 
economic ups and downs, the workingman had to be lifted to the status 
of dignity equal to that enjoyed by other classes. “This task has been 
solved— at any rate in its essentials —and the Catholic world has honestly 
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and 
solution.” 


effectively contributed to its 
The economic and social 
eneyclicals have become 
property of Catholic 
action.” 


“common 
thought and 
The questions coming to the fore 
in the second phase of the social dis- 
pute, according to the Holy Father, 
are of a different nature from those 
in the first phase. The first task 
now before us in the Pope’s opinion 
the 
organic 
and em- 
ployee, for class struggle can never 


is: “The overcoming of class 


struggle through an 


ordination 


CO- 


of employer 
be a goal of Catholic social ethics.” 


y 
To promote harmony on the labor- 
management front, Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Martin Durkin, an official 
of the AFL. Senator Taft has de- 
nounced the appointment as “in- 
credible” and has 
complained that he 
not consulted 
on the appointment. 
that Eisenhower 
have consulted the Senator 
about the appointment as Taft, as 
Chairman of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee will be in 
with the 
Nevertheless, 


Taft and 
Durkin was 
It would seem 


should 


constant contact 
Secretary of Labor. 
the has a 
strict right to pick his own cabinet 
and perhaps he omitted the ameni- 
with Taft pre- 
the campaign 


new 


General 


ties of consultation 


cisely because of 


canard about Eisenhower as a “eap- 
tive of the Old Guard.” 
Eisenhower's 


was to 
an atmosphere of good will 
between management 
Already he 


objective 
create 
and = labor 
had appointed to his 
cabinet representatives of big busi- 
and finance 
lawyers with a financial 
ground, and it would have’ been 
fatal to appoint to the Labor post a 
man who was hostile to labor. 


ness as well as two 


back- 
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The wisdom of the choice of Dur- 
kin can be seen in the fact that the 
new secretary wants to bring Sena- 
tor Taft and the heads of the AFL 
and CLO into conference in order to 
work out amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Law. Even the ClO lead- 
ers, In spite of their long-standing 
feud with AFL, have applauded the 
choice of Durkin. 


P, RHAPS Senator Taft fears that an 
eventual merger of the CIO and 
AFL would put into the hands of 
labor bosses a gigantic power that 
might be abused. Such a merger 
seems not at all improbable. The 
late William Green was rather un- 
approachable on the 
subject: he would 
have the CIO only at 
the price of 

plete surrender. 
new 


Meany and 
Reuther 
com- 

George Meany, the 
AFL boss, seems to be more 
However, the 
C1O at present is troubled with in- 
ternal squabbles. Reuther, of the 
Auto Workers, was elected head of 
the CLO only after a bitter struggle. 
What might happen is that his foes, 
the followers of Haywood, might go 
over to AFL immediately and then 
Reuther would dicker with Meany, 
knowing that his organization 
would back him. However, if the 
organizations merge, there is more 
reason than ever for Eisenhower to 
strive for friendly relations between 
labor and management. 

In the address to the Katholiken- 
tag, Pope Pius asserted that the sec- 
ond task confronting the Church to- 
day is the protection of the individ- 
ual and the family against the en- 
croachments of Statism: “In the 
second place, the protection of the 
individual and of the family against 
the vortex which threatens to draw 
them into an all-embracing social- 


genial on this score. 
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ization, at the end of which looms 
the very real nightmare of ‘Levia- 
than. The Chureh will conduct this 
fight to the utmost, the 
highest things are at stake: human 
dignity and the the 
soul.” 


because 


salvation of 


Bciennowna's regime will strive to 
counteract the down-drag to an all- 
embracing socialization. The em- 
phasis will be on decentralization, 
on less bureaucracy and more en- 
couragement of private initiative. 
He has appointed to 
his cabinet business- 
men who believe in 
hard work, in self- 
reliance and a sense 
of personal responsibility. They are 
fully aware that the Totalitarian 
State first appears as a_ paternal 
force anxious to socialize every 
phase of human life. 

This does not mean that all the 
social reforms of the New Deal will 
be scrapped. In his article entitled 
“Can the Clock Be Turned Back?” 
(New York Times Magazine, No- 
vember 23rd), Allan Nevins ex- 
presses a confident hope that the 
Republicans will not prove to be 
reactionaries. He maintains that 
the basic reforms of the New Deal 
cannot be erased by the new Ad- 
ministration because they represent 
profound social revolutions that are 
too tremendous for any regime to 
tamper with. Minor tactical changes 
in policy may be made by a new 
Administration, he claims, but 
never a change that pro- 
foundly permeates the whole life of 
a people. There are, moreover, ten 
million independent voters in addi- 
tion to the Democrats who will see 
to it that these New Deal social re- 
forms are not molested. 

Eisenhower, as 


Private vs. 
Public 


Business 


S( cial 


far as can be 


WORLD 2433 
determined, has no intention of 
sweeping away the great reforms of 
the preceding regimes. He is inter- 
ested only in ridding Washington 
of excess govern- 
mental fat, of those 
bureaus that defeat 
rather than = serve 
the purposes of justice. In fact, 
some of the most salutary reforms 
accomplished by the Democrats 
were initiated by Hoover, especially 
in the field of banking. You will 
find no Republican who wants to 
return to the days of the “rugged 
individualist,” to an economy based 
on the buying power of the rich 
rather than on the buying capacity 
of the lower classes, to social injus- 


Reducing 
Excess Fat 


tice, to starvation wages, to haunt- 
ing dread of sickness and the inse- 
curity of old age. 


T winds of social justice that 
blew over the world in the 30’s also 
visited our shores. Roosevelt gave 
concrete expression to this longing 
of the human conscience for social 
justice, but somewhere along the 
line of the Rooseveltian revolution, 
the yearning for a fair distribution 
of wealth and a living wage has 
been exploited as a pretext for ex- 
panding the powers of the State be- 
yond all proportion. This is the 
“Leviathan” to which Pope Pius re- 
fers, and against which we must 
struggle for the retention of the 
right to private property and other 
rights. 

Can we turn the clock back? No 
one, not even a politician, can stop 


the great social, economic and po- 


litical reforms in their inexorable 
progress through the world. The 
new Administration, however, is 
composed mainly of businessmen 
who intend to see to it that the 
clock keeps the right time. The 
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braintrusters and doctrinaires of a 
previous Administration persisted 
in pushing the hands of the clock 
forward, in dashing 
Dreamers ahead medi- 
and tating on a project, 
Theorists in plunging into 
schemes without 
counting the cost or the evil conse- 
quences. They had the notion that 
“bold experimentation” was the es- 
sence of good government, and we 
are paying dearly for the bold ex- 
periment of the State Department 
planners in collaborating with the 
“harmless agrarian reformers.” 


before 


W.. can feel quite sure that the new 
Administration will inaugurate a 
foreign policy that will be bold 
enough, inventive and sagacious, yet 
steps will be taken only after a stu- 
dious analysis of each situation in- 
volved. John Foster Dulles, the 
new Secretary of State, has been 
suspected by the British of a cer- 
tain impulsiveness and belligerence. 
In official quarters in London it was 
thought that Dulles ghosted the 
famous Eisenhower speech in which 
the General called for liberation of 
the oppressed peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. That sounded 
much like the opening gun of a third 
world war. 

But I think that what really irri- 
tates the British about Dulles is that 
he was chiefly responsible for the 
Japanese Peace Treaty. As a result 
of this treaty, Japan has become a 
tough competitor for the British 
markets in southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America. Britain 
was already hard up, and this new 
competitor makes her task of recov- 
ery so much more difficult. 

The good sense of 
Dulles is evident, however, in his in- 
sistence on a bipartisan policy. He 


too 


essential 
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is resolved that our foreign policy 
be not a political football but the 
joint enterprise of both parties. He 
claims that responsibility for the 
formation of foreign policy is in the 
hands of the President, and no one 
can intrude unless the President 
issues an invitation. That Ejisen- 
hower is offering just such an invi- 
tation to the Democrats is the bur- 
den of most of Dulles’ 
speeches. 


recent 


Dvutes may be able to bring India 
around to our side. She seems to 
be inching closer to the West in the 
U.N. This has been brought about 
by a happy blunder on the part of 
the Soviets. India proposed a truce 
resolution that accepted the Com- 
munist demand for repatriation of 
prisoners but the resolution barred 
the use of force “either to prevent 
or effect their return to their home- 
lands.” The U. S. Britain 
promptly came to 
loggerheads over the 
proposal, the U. S. 
objecting to a rather 
minor point in the resolution. It 
looked as though a real breach had 
been opened between America and 
Britain, indeed between America 
and India. Surprisingly, the Reds 
failed to nourish the grievance: in- 
stead, Vishinsky rose and tore the 
Indian resolution to shreds with his 
meat-grinder touch and his violent 
abuse, calling the proposal a carbon 
copy of the American resolution 
and claiming it was designed to 
perpetuate the war in Korea. 


and 


Good Old 


Vishinsky 


—_ are rumors that China had 
approved the plan of India and that 
Vishinsky had castigated the plan 
in order to chide the Chinese and 
keep them free of any alliance with 


India. Whatever the reason for 
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Vishinsky’s vituperation, it) looks 
like a grave blunder to us, and it is 
doubtful that India will resume her 
attitude of cool neutrality. 

With regard to the U.N., it does 
that ought to 
exert his influence in order to elimi- 
nate all American subversives in 
the U.N. It is true that the U.N. as 
an international body has certain 
privileges and immunities but sure- 
lv a host-nation has some rights. 
It should not be 
to the presence of 
the 


seem Eisenhower 


to submit 
subversives in 
many - windowed building in 
New York City. The 
new President of the 
U.S. can at least de- 
U.N. employees who 
subversives should be _ fired. 
accordance with the 
advice of the panel of lawyers sum- 
moned by Trygve Lie recently, any 
employee who refuses to reply to a 
question about subversion should be 
released. 


forced 


U.N. Reds 


mand that all 
are 


Moreover, in 


Nine employees were re- 
cently fired by Lie on this score but 
other subversives are yet on the 
U.N. payroll. 


) 
I ERHAPS John Foster Dulles will be 
able to 


dig up some interesting 


WORLD 245 
material about past procedures of 
the State Department insofar as 
they pertained to the U.N. A Fed- 
eral Grand Jury recently charged 
that there was an “overwhelmingly 
large group of disloyal U. S. citi- 
zens” in the U.N. The jury also 
charged that the persons involved 
had been given a clean bill of health 
by the State Department, but that 
the Department had tried to “sty- 
mie” 
such 


an attempt to discover why 
misleading evaluations had 
been given. It will be interesting to 
learn who wrote these evaluations. 

The U.N. cannot exist without the 
support of the United States and 
that support will not be fortheom- 
ing unless the U.N. cleans out from 
its ranks those who are suspect of 
subversive activity. In an organiza- 
lion pledged to world peace, the 
highest standards of integrity are 
essential and no one should be ad- 
mitted to membership or employ- 
ment who is suspected of espionage 
or of attempts to destroy the Ameri- 
can Government. Unless all dis- 
loyal Americans are immediately 
dismissed from the U.N., one more 
great dream of world peace will 
have been forever shattered. 





Father Hecker 
and His Friends 


by JAMES M. GILLIS C.S.P 


I. the middle years of the nine 

teenth century the Catholic Chureh 

in the United States was faced with 

a problem ‘t had never met before 

Phat may seem a startling statement, for the Church has been in the very 
thick of things for 1,900 years and had presumably undergone all experi- 
ences and encountered all possible problems before America was dis- 
covered. But in her always interesting and generally exciting career, the 
Church had never been faced with the task of preserving the faith of mil- 
lions of migrants trom Catholic countries into a vast territory among a 
people almost all of whom were by temper and = tradition hostile to 
Catholicism. 

Since the experience of the Church in the American Republic was un- 
precedented, not all the clergy and the hierarchy, most of whom had come 
with the immigrants, were prepared to answer the question: amalgama- 
tion or isolation? 

No such mass migration from Catholic regions into anti-Catholic had 
ever occurred before. The Jews, it is true, had several times been up- 
rooted and transplanted into heathen lands. The problem of saving their 
faith and their racial customs was solved by the institution of the ghetto. 
The Jews in exile remained a people aloof; they cultivated a hostile attitude 
toward the alien civilization that would have swallowed them up and 
destroyed their identity. So most of them kept their faith and brought 
it home with them when their exile was over. Those who had permitted 
the religion of Jehovah to be incrusted or infiltrated with pagan supersti- 
lions were despised and ostracized. But when, in the modern dispersion, 
the Jews abandoned the ghetto and mingled freely with Gentiles, many 
of them became victims of the prevalent agnosticism and atheism. It is 
now nol rare to come upon the tragie anomaly of a Jew without God. 


P, RHAPS with that phase of Jewish history in mind, the religious leaders 
of early Catholic immigrants to the United States thought it best to gather 


their people into colonies on the prairies or in enclaves in the heart of 





great cities. Exiles from Erin, from 
Poland, Lithuania, Bavaria, later 
from Italy and French Canada, were 
warned to have as little contact as 
possible with the dominant 
that surrounded them. 

In New England, Catholics were 
for some decades an insignificant 
minority. Archbishop Williams of 
Boston who died in 1907 used to say 
that in his boyhood he knew every 
Catholic in the city. That was in 
the 30’s. In the late 40°s Catholic 
immigration commenced, but the 
newcomers remained a little flock 
threatened constantly by potential 
and often actual enemies. 

They thought they had reason to 
keep to themselves. They had only 
to look southward, to the Carolinas 
and Georgia to see what happened 
to their brethren in the faith, a 
handful here and there engulfed in 
a society aggressively anti-Catholic. 
In Georgia a hundred years ago 
Catholics were only one per cent of 
the population and so they remain 
to this day. 


race 


S. it seemed good to many leaders 
of Catholic 
high degree of racial and religious 


groups to maintain a 
isolation. But by the middle fifties 
and still more in the sixties when 
the Civil War had brought Catholies 
to the fore, it began to appear that a 
new modus vivendi should be de- 
vised. What we have come to eall 
the “iron curtain,” seemed no 
longer necessary or advisable. Cath- 
olies, unlike the Jews of the early 
dispersion had no intention of re- 
turning to their homeland. They 
were here to stay, and it became 
necessary to fortify their faith to 
withstand temptations it had not 
known before. For they were de- 
termined not to be frightened away. 

In spite of the contumely heaped 


upon them and the recurring perse- 
cution by nativist movements, the 
“Sons of Liberty,” the ‘“A.P.A.,” 
and the “K.K.K.,” Catholic immi- 
grants liked it here. If we may bor- 
row a phrase from the recent politi- 
eal campaign and use it in all sin- 
cerity, they “never had it so good.” 
The Irish, the South Germans and 
Austrians, the and) Lithu- 
anians found themselves at home in 
the “land of the free.’ They 
promptly became naturalized. They 
took to the suffrage and other 
American ways with enthusiasm. 


Poles 


is had been predicted in Europe 
that the Catholic Church could not 
live exeept under monarchy and 
that if State support with- 
drawn the Church would collapse. 
Monarchists and loyalists were to 
meet many surprises in and after 
the American Revolution, but per- 
haps the greatest surprise of all was 
that the Catholic Church in a free 
field and with no favor fared better 
than any other religious body. Even 
so sympathetic an observer as Theo- 
Roosevelt at the turn of the 
century repeated the slogan of the 
die-hard royalists, “the Catholic 
Church is not indigenous to Ameri- 
can cannot thrive under 
American institutions.” 

Strangely, in view of what was to 
happen, two other Americans, as 
vreat in their line as the President 
in his, had come to the same fal- 
lacious conclusion. 


were 


dore 


soil; she 


Orestes Brown- 





A century ago. a gallant littl group of 
Americans. Father Hecker and his friends. 
sought and found the true religion in the 
Catholic Church. They discovered also, says 
Father Gillis, that the Catholic Church is not 
only at home in the American Republic but 
is indispensable to its survival. Father Gillis 
points to Father MeSorley’s Father Hecker 
and His Friends as a book worthy of these 
great converts. 
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son, the Church trom 
without, repelled by what seemed to 
him its excessive Irishism, said that 


looking at 


Catholicism and Americanism were 
incompatible. Isnae Hecker 
wrote in_ his “the R. C. 
Church... does not meet our wants 
nor does it fully understand and 
with the experiences 
and dispositions of our people.” Up- 
the 
and 
in the au- 
the Church 
there is nothing incompatible with 
the American type ol democracy. 


Even 
diary, 


svinpathize 
on closer acquaintance with 
Church, 
Hecker cume to see that 
thentic 


however, Brownson 


teaching = of 


It is in a way pathetic to read in 
Father Hecker’s works the demon- 
that 
tantism, all 


old-fashioned) Protes- 
but unknown in our 
day, with its doctrine of predesti- 
nation denial of will, 
along with its belief in private in- 
terpretation which means, “Every 
nan his own Supreme Court,” ts not 
a firm build 


stration 


and its free 


basis upon which to 


any popular government. 


H.. KER and Brownson, however, 
were not looking for an American 
Church; they were seeking the true 


religion. Their search was theologi- 
eal, but as it continued and when 
it was concluded, they found that 
they had come incidentally upon a 
great political fact; the Catholic 
Church is not only at home in the 
American Republic, but is indispen- 
sable to its survival. That paradox, 
seemingly quite mad in 1858, be- 
came standard Catholic apologetic 
in the generation between the Civil 
War and the two World Wars. It 
has now ceased to be a paradox and 
has become a platitude. 

at length 
two more 
books like Father Hecker’s Aspira- 


To go into this subject 


would require at least 


tions of Nature and Questions of 


THE CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


the Soul, and a modernized edition 
The American Re- 
public. Suffice it here and now to 
say that Hecker the 
little group of who almost a 
hundred were called 

sometimes with alfection and some- 
times 


of Brownson’s 


and 
five 


gallant 


vears 


ago 


not so good - naturedly 


.° 


“Yankee priests.” had come upon a 
truth of vast importance not only 
to the Church in America but to the 
Church all the world. They en- 
dured the usual suspicions cast up- 
on men who ahead of their 
times, but they lived to see their 
views taken so much as 


are 


a matter ol 
course that few American Catholies 
that there 
Catholies were 
a misfit in American life. 


are aware time 


considered 


Was a 
when 


A 

s for non-Catholics, they are 
coming to realize that the United 
States of America is not so sure of 
itself that it can dispense with the 
vitality and the stability of the Cath- 
olie Church. “You cannot afford to 
ignore the Catholic Church,” said a 
priest to the students at Boston 
Latin School in 1895. In those re- 
mote days the statement sounded a 
bit aggressive, not to say truculent, 
but now that a half century has 
passed, the suggestion that the na- 
tion take a page from the book of 
the Church 
ment. 


seems an understate- 

As for those who at this late date 
write books on American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, with intent to 
show that the Catholic Church al- 
ways was and still remains an alien 
institution in our midst, they sim- 
ply have failed to see what Father 
Hecker and his friends recognized 
long ago: if America is to survive it 
must not spurn—it might better 
adopt the fundamental tenets of 
Catholicism. 
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When Brownson learned that the 
Church is not Irish (his preoccupa- 
tion with that theme seems pitiful 
now), and when Hecker and his 
companions had worked out for 
themselves the truth that there is 
nothing in the Church irreconcila- 
ble with true Americanism, one of 
the barriers to their conversion was 
removed. That such a barrier had 
existed may be surmised from the 
racial and national background of 
the men who joined Father Hecker 
in the founding of the Paulists. 


—_— McSorLtey in his newest 
book Father Hecker and His Friends 
(B. Herder Book Co.), says of the 
first nine Paulists, all of whom were 
converts to the faith: 

“In religion they represented 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Unitarian, 
Episcopalian, Methodist strains; 
and they exhibited an interesting 
variety of academic ands racial 
origins. a good symbol of the Cath- 
olice Church. Two Princeton 
men; one each came from Amherst, 
West Point, Harvard, Notre Dame, 
Virginia Military Institute; one had 
taught in the United States Naval 
Academy during the Civil War. In 
their family were several 
Mayflower pilgrims, a colonial gov- 
ernor, a member of the Continental 
Congress, two signers of the Deela- 
ration of Independence, a Governor 
of Virginia, and more than one 
Revolutionary soldier.” Such men 
as these would naturally feel ill at 
ease in the Church if it clung to the 
European tradition. 


were 


trees 


_— back now after almost a 
century and noting the progress of 
the Church in America, it seems 
that Pope Pius IX was_ providen- 
tially guided when he prompted 


Hecker, Walworth, Hewit, Deshon 
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and Baker—-who after their conver- 
sion had joined the Redemptorists, 
a dominantly German order—to 
found a new society, the Paulists, 
for special work among the Ameri- 
can people. 

Once that society had been estab- 
lished, the Paulist influence was fell 
immediately by men who were, or 
were to become members of the 
hierarchy, the two Spaldings, Mar- 
tin J. of Baltimore and John Lan- 
caster of Peoria, James Roosevelt 
Bailey of Newark, Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore and Archbishop Ire- 
land of St. Paul Gwho always called 
themselves of Hecker), 
John J. Keane, first president. of 
the Catholic University, Archbishop 
Francis P. Kenrick, first of Phila- 
delphia and then of Baltimore, Pat- 
rick William Riordan of San Fran- 
cisco and, not to prolong the eata- 
logue, virtually all the hierarchy of 
Hecker’s day and indeed of our own. 
Of all Hecker’s disciples, however, 
the truest Heckerite was no bishop 
but— I speak out of my personal en- 
thusiasm—a kind of modern John 
the Baptist, Walter Elliott. 

Of Hecker, Father MeSorley says: 
“The Catholies—people, priests and 
bishops -— developed great) admira- 
tion for him; many were deeply 
stirred by his bold vet reverent han- 
dling of profound truths, and by his 
skillful opening up = of 
vistas. Often one of the faithful 
would ‘That is the kind of 
Catholie Tam, and the only kind it 
is easy for me to be,’ 


disciples 


spiritual 
Say, 


And some non- 
Catholics declared, ‘If 1 were quite 
sure that Hecker is a genuine Ro- 
man Catholic, I think that 
be one myself.’ ” 


I could 


W.. Paulists who came too late to 


know Hecker have not been alto- 


gether deprived of his inspiration, 
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for many of us have known Elliott 
We heard him speak again and 
again, and better still, we lived un- 
der the same roof with him and wil- 
life at 
Of him we would say what 
others said of Hecker. He was the 
kind of Catholic we should like 
to be. 

It was 


nessed his austere close 


range. 


Father Elliott 
menced systematic missions to non- 


who com- 
Catholics, perhaps the most char- 
acteristic and for a period of years, 
the most successful activity of the 
Paulists. Father Hecker had indeed 
platform (Elliott 

call them “coat-tail 
on Catholic doctrine for the 
special benefit: of non-Catholic au- 


eiVven lectures 


used to lec- 


tures” 


diences. 

But in course of time it became 
evident that a better means of con- 
veying the teachings of the Church 
to non-members would be to invite 
them into” the the 
Blessed Sacrament, call their atten- 
tion to the crucifix, the stations, the 
sanctuary lamp, the altar, let them 
assist at Benediction and join in the 


Presence of 


prayers and the hymns. In such 
circumstances the lectures and the 
answers to questions 


were more 


effective. 


A rER Father Elliott, many Paul- 
ists participated in this work, among 
them Father Thomas F. Burke and 


Father 
sults, in 


Bertrand L. Re- 
the matter of allaying 
prejudice, building good will and 
giving a powerful impulse to conver- 
sions were everywhere evident. That 
form of apostolic activity, followed 
in recent years by dialogue mis- 
sions, in which one preacher ad- 
vances objections to the faith and 
another in an opposite pulpit: an- 
swers, has been perhaps the most 
fruitful of all Paulist works. 


Conway. 


WORLD 


It is probably not too much to 
say that by means of preaching, lec- 
turing, and by another of Father 
Hecker’s favorite works, the Apos- 
tolate of the Press (notably the pub- 
lication of THe CaTrHoLic Wortp, 
now in its eighty-eighth year), the 
tone, color and other characteristic 
marks of Catholicism in the United 
States were largely determined. 

The “Americanism” of the Paul- 
ists and of the clergy and hierarchy 
who favored them was attacked in 
the 
heresy. 


form of 
Of that episode, apparently 
crucial a half century ago, we need 
not speak here and now. In retro- 
spect it seems to have been permit- 
ted by Divine Providence as one of 
the trials of a group of holy men to 
test their spiritual mettle. 

Readers of this hurried sketch 
who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the “Americanism” contro- 
may read Abbé Klein’s vol- 
ume Americanism: A Phantom 
Heresy, edited by the author of 
Father Hecker and His Friends. An 
article by this present writer on 
Klein’s book in the July, 1949, num- 
ber of THe CarHoLtic WorRLD 
also be helpful. 


1890's as if it were a 


versy 


may 


2 return to the book in hand: it 
would be wrong to leave the impres- 
sion that in Father Hecker and His 
Friends, Father MeSorley is wholly 
concerned with the European versus 
the American type of Catholics, or 
with the harmony of American 
ways, customs, beliefs with the true 
spirit of Catholicism. A more im- 
portant matter is the type of 
Hecker’s personal religion. It was 
anything but “American,” if by that 
word is understood “naturalistic.” 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of re- 
ligion as “ethics tinged with emo- 
tion” would not have satisfied him. 
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He met 
idealistic 


much of that in the two 
communities he fre- 
quented, Brook Farm and Fruit- 
lands. He was intimately — ac- 


quainted with Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son, George Ripley and Charles A. 
Dana. 
in a sense of the supernatural. 


He found them all wanting 
The 
present flood of books written in the 
fashion of Samuel Smiles’ Self-Help 
with a slight dash of dubious piety, 
would revolted him. If that 
“Americanism” he would have 
none of it. 
Hecker, the 
preachers and 


have 


be 


most practical of 
the most vigorous 
advocate and exemplar of the nat- 
ural virtues as well as of activity, 
progress, initiative, enterprise, was 

paradoxically —- of the mystical 
type. His favorite writers of spir- 
itual doctrine were St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross, twin classics 
on the other-worldliness of the 
Catholie faith; Father Augustine 
Baker, English Benedictine of the 
seventeenth century, author of Holy 
Wisdom, in the judgment of Father 
Hecker the clearest and sanest of all 
inanuals of mysticism; Louis Lalle- 
mant, S.., of Father 
Hecker’s favorite devotion (if such 
it may be called), fidelity to the 
inner guidance of the Holy Spirit; 
Jean Pierre de Caussade whose 
Abandonment is the extreme antith- 
of of the 


exponent 


eSIS books “let-us-then- 
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be-up-and-doing” sort; and per- 
haps most unexpected of all The 
Lives of the Fathers of the Desert. 


Biicusnun Hecker had always a 
“dozen irons in the fire” his hopes 
and desires were in the line of con- 
templation, just as St. Teresa of 
Avila, always on the go to and from 
the thirty-two convents she founded, 
was nevertheless the exalted 
mystic of her day -perhaps, indeed, 
of any day. Significantly, Father 
Hecker’s favorite text from the Fol- 
lowing of Christ is that in the see- 
ond paragraph of the third book: 
“Unless a man be elevated in spirit 
and freed from attachment to all 
creatures, and wholly united to God, 
whatever he knows and whatever he 
has is of no great importance.” 

In view of this predilection of 
Hecker for the deepest and highest 
form of Christian piety, it seems 
ridiculous and shall we permit 
ourselves to say—-slanderous of his 
critics to allege that his Catholicism 
was suspect. Archbishop Ireland is 
reported to have said, “My Ameri- 
canism is that of George Washing- 
ton; my that of St. 
Peter.” The sentiment may be ap- 
plied to Isaac Hecker and to his 
friends. They were great men and 
their disciple, Father MeSorley of 
the Paulists has written a 
worthy of them. 


most 


Catholicism 


book 





Words 


by ARTHUR STANLEY 


6s T 

U; ain't a-callin’ she! Her don't 
b’long to we!” 

Sixty 


botany who took his meals at the 


Vears ago a professor ol 
family 
from 
with 


hoardinghouse where my 
ate, returned to New Jersey 
the benighted Arkansas hills 
that gem of speech. 

When he gaily recited it at dinner 
one day everyone laughed but the 
Professor of German. He 
both slightly pained and considera- 
bly puzzled 


seemed 


“Iss it dhat vou call it dhe meun- 
tain dialect, or do you say it iss Enk- 
lish? Ve haf many dia- 
lects in Chermany, but noting like 
dhat.” 

Everybody 


stranche 


laughed again, and 
the table buzzed with discourses on 
American None of 
the botany, 
German, Greek, chemistry, physics, 
mathematics, 


dialecticisms. 
savants, representing 
elo- 
anvthing about it 
technically, but each man voiced a 
theory regarding the derivation of 
the curious Argu- 
ments became warm, bored the re- 
unutterably, and 
interested the boy who 
somehow perceived that none of the 


homileties and 


cution, knew 


malversation. 


spective Wives 
vreatly 
great disputants knew what he was 
talking about. 


What seems to me now, looking 


RIGGS 


backward at a dimming memory ot 
the é¢brouement, rather curious, is 
that there was no prevision of the 
time when abuse of language would 
eventuate in’ self-created prophets 
arguing for the complete vulgariza- 
tion of the most lordly tongue on 
earth. 


| every Tom, Diek and 
Harry began to issue so-called dic- 
tionaries, both the grammar and the 
pronunciation — of 
taught 


English 
practiced by men. ot 
broad cultural experience and com- 
mensurate ideals. 


were 
and 


Years of indura- 
tion in the classics, familiarity with 
the works of masters of the speech, 
knowledge of the 
Romance tongues, and a profound 
sense of the dignity, richness and 
flexibility of English guided these 
men inevitably to the determination 
of rectitude in pronunciation, gram 
mar, rhetoric and prosody. 

Today it seems that much of this 
has 


one or more ot 


to employ a modern vulgarism 





Arthur Stanley Riggs died in Washington 
on November 8th. Editor. lecturer. and au- 
thor of many books. he might well have been 
called a connoisseur of words. Here. in his 
last article written for us. he takes to task 
those curious innovators who are fast bring- 
ing about the complete vulgarization of the 
most lordly tongue on earth. 
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become “dated” and accordingly 
of no importance to the present or 
future. In its place have arisen 
numberless parthenogenetic pun- 
dits who assume to assure us that 
it is now clearly uh-blig-uh-tor-ee to 
discard all old pronunciations and 
accept the usage of the ignorant, the 
willful and the wiseacre. 

It might be wished that the more 
stentorian of mentors could 
have had my own experience of 
vears ago, when for the first-—and 
alas, the last time——I heard the Eng- 
lish language spoken in all its 
beauty and significance. 


these 


I WAS dragged to church one Sun- 
day morning, when I very much 
wished to read some stirring news 
and comment in the daily paper. I 
went, grumbling; but I have never 
ceased to be grateful for that com- 
pulsion. Under the muted lights in 
the vast spaces of the cathedral I 
had the privilege of listening to a 
short sermon delivered by one of 
England’s most revered arechbish- 
ops. As archbishops in general had 
my especial disapprobation and | 
detested the “Oxford ac- 
cent” which naturally was to be ex- 
pected from such a personage, my 
mental attitude was distinctly hos- 
tile to the gentleman. Long since 
his name and that of his see have 
been forgotten. But not his utter- 
which remains in both my 
heart and my ears. 

From those hard, thin, ascetic 
lips poured forth such exquisite 
English, with such suave and ef- 
fortless perfection of every syllable, 
that boy though IT was, I knew I was 
for the first time hearing my native 


so-called 


ance, 


tongue spoken as it was meant to 
be spoken. Never since that day 
has it been my fortune to hear the 
same grace and beauty in English 


speech. The sermon was preached 
in New York, and I did not later 
have the opportunity to hear that 
truly great linguist in 
pulpit. 

As for the “Oxford accent,” there 
was absolutely not one trace of it. 
Inflections, phrasing, quantity and 
quality of both vowels and conso- 
nants were those any truly culti- 
vated American or’ Englishman 
could employ, and should. What the 
clergyman said, his homiletics, exe- 
gesis, and all the rest of it was negli- 
gible to the fascinated youth who 
could hear only the strong mascu- 
line voice giving the words it em- 
ployed their full richness and _ per- 
suasive power. That Sunday morn- 
ing experience was for me, even 
more rewarding and memorable 
than opening night at Barnum and 
Bailey's! 


his own 


Now we are ridiculed and scolded 
by the supercilious little men who 
listen to the vulgus ignobile and 
command us to say marJerine for 
marGarine, to slur every copulative 
a, e, i, 0 or u where possible into the 
ghastly uh of a careless connective, 


and so on. QOb’li-ga-to-ry becomes 
thus uh-blig’uh-toe-ree, and nearly 
every crime that can be conceived 
against both quality and quantity is 
urged upon us. 

All of us have read Russian dia- 
tribes beyond numbering on_ the 
sins of our “filthy bourgeois econ- 
omy”; but nowhere do the Rus- 
sians, who respect their vowels if 
nothing else, seem to think of us as 
we are now assumed to term our- 
selves —- cap-uh-tuh-lists. That fa- 
vored locution of the Fair Deal 
parity—in its New Deal style is gag- 
ging, and we marvel as we gag over 
pair-uh-tee. Possibly some of our 
distress proceeds from our being 
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secretly, so far as speech is con- 
cerned, toe-tal-uh-tair’ee-uns. 

Each of the examples cited has 
appeared in a somewhat vainglori- 
ously entitled column in metropoli- 
tan newspapers, besides having fur- 
ther for the and 
messy in certain of the new diction- 
Should we wish to labor the 


sanction careless 
aries. 
point, hundreds of other examples 
are easily available. 


, re the same thing has 
happened to our pronunciation as 
to our manners: an appalling retro- 
tending to demolish the 
standards that in the formative past 


oression 


made both great as well as graceful. 
The innovators — probably 
heard of Master Kung-fu-tsze, or 
Confucius, except by way of ribald 
Five 


hever 


centuries before 
our era was born he remarked in a 
chapter of his remarkable Analects: 


“What the superior man desires is 


jocularity. 


just that in his words there may be 
nothing incorrect.” Certainly every- 
thing Confucius said and taught re- 
vealed his distaste for those who, as 
the Spanish Academy dictionary 
has it, “manifest pretensions supe- 
rior to their quality.” 

The purist is of all creatures most 
despised by the neologists, his ways 
anathema their 
arguments upon their doctrine of a 


- ’ . 3 
Basing some. of 


perverted synthesis, the correctors 
of our speech sweep contemptu- 
ously aside many of the long estab- 
lished basie rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, and that we 
Common our 
vuide, enriching our 
cabularies and making ourselves- 
still 
tend to decency  — comprehensible 
to the illiterate and the hillbilly. 

that is eu- 
phemy compared to the title they 


insist 


adopt 
usage as safe 


thereby 


only 
VO- 
least who 


those of us at pre- 


These paresthetics 
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have 
already achieved such influence that 
their vicious doctrines have sprout- 


may not be given in print 


ed weedily in many of our elemen- 
lary public schools and insinuated 
into the dictionaries 
they alfect to despise and dismiss 
contemptuously —- except when it 
suits their convenience——as not at 
all the molders of speech but as 


themselves 


mere recorders of popular usage. 

The famous French lady who 
mourned for liberty because so 
many crimes were committed tn its 
hame is no longer mourning audi- 
bly, but we desperately need some- 
one of her fearless initiative to call 
the world’s attention to these new 
and insidious flanking attacks upon 
the thing that distinguishes 
most of us from our wordless ani- 
mal friends. 

There is a delightful folk proverb 
in Spain, that land of proverbs 


one 


“Hasta los gatos 
quieren zapatos,” 


which, the Academy remarks in its 
official Diccionario, refers to those 
“who manifest pretensions superior 
to their quality or condition,” as 
already indicated. This is, perhaps, 
a trifle weighty on the academic 
as of course it should be—-but 
what a picture it presents. Its cor- 
relative “The gloved cat 
catches no rats,” is equally true and 
almost as suggestive, though 
picturesque, than our 
belled feline. 

Smile though we may at leather- 
shod eats, is there not a measurable 
between the household 
tigers who would like shoes and 
the self-styled lexicographers whe 
manifest pretensions “superior to 
their quality or condition” by ad- 


side 
saving, 


less 


own well- 


likeness 


vising the public how to mispro- 
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nounce the most expressive and 
fluid of all languages? 


| by analogy on any sub- 
ject is distinctly hazardous. The 
neologists who demand that we 
cease to be old fogies and give per- 
manent value to mispronunciations 
and slurrings, to say nothing of 
grammatical solecisms, simply be- 
cause “most people” do so, comfort- 
ably ignore the risks of their posi- 
tion. Rare indeed is the 
woman who does not on occasion 
err grammatically, or in the pro- 
nunciation or use of a word. Merely 
because all of us are guilty of such 
barbarisms, are we under the neces- 
sity of accepting them as “good” 
English? Language must, it is 
true, be flexible to possess vigorous 


man or 


MOMENT 


health and utility in a changing and 
progressive world. But flexibility 
by no means implies disregard of 
the rules —- whether in 
logical or otherwise-—by which sys- 
tems of structure and cultivated 
usage have been erected for every 
tongue through centuries of expe- 
rience. 


themselves 


In the circumstances it seems not 
unlikely, if the vulgarians are not 
effectively checked before their mis- 
chief is complete and ruinous, that 
we shall yet hear the President of 
the United States addressing the 
Congress, or the senior clergyman 
of one of our great religious denomi- 
nations, casually remarking to an 


unmoved audience: 


“Us ain’t a-eallin’ she! 


b’long to we!” 


Her don’t 


White Moment 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


Herr in this wood blown white with snow, 
Startled, I paused to see a doe 

And then a buck stare back at me 

From the white pattern of a tree. 

We stared and stared a moment's length, 
Each testing out each other’s strength, 

Eye to eye and thought to thought 

Weighing the mission morning brought. 


Somehow, I could not level my gun 
Through the white flakes at either one; 
Surprised, wind-sharpened cold, I stood 
Defeated in that whitened wood, 

Watching them turn and suddenly go 

Over the silence of the snow, 

Their swift hooves leaving proud and clear 
A drift of music along the air. 





Training of Youth 


by JAMES E. BROWN 


oo Soviet indoctrination process starts in the kindergarten where chil- 
dren’s play, singing, and story-telling are used “to instill love of the Soviet 
fatherland, its people, its leaders, and the Soviet Army.” The child is 
first enrolled in the “Little Octobrists,” where his education in civic re- 
sponsibilities begins. At the age of nine, he becomes eligible for mem- 
bership in the “Young Pioneers,” where his political education begins to 
assume more significant proportions. 

Membership in the Young Pioneers, which now runs between thirteen 
and fourteen million, is virtually universal in the eligible age group, nine 
to fifteen. Like the Boy Scout movement, which it resembles in some 
respects, the Pioneer organization appears to be popular with the very 
young; they have uniforms, red kerchiefs, badges, and slogans, and they 
attend summer camps. 

Political instruction tends to vary with the age level and centers upon 
biographies of Lenin and Stalin with emphasis on their revolutionary 
activities. The heroic exploits of the Soviet Army are celebrated; there 
are lectures on the Constitution, and national and international events 
are reviewed from the Party standpoint. There are also a variety of 
organized activities such as excursions for nature study, to museums, 
literary and dramatic competitions, and athletic meets. 

The current practice is to integrate Pioneer activities as closely as 
possible with the school, to emphasize classroom obligations as the first 
responsibility of the Pioneer, and to arrange the Pioneer program so 
that it supports, rather than comes into conflict with, the schooi cur- 
riculum. 


A: the age of fourteen, the child becomes eligible for membership in the 
Komsomols, provided, of course, that he can satisfy the conditions for 
admission. These conditions include recommendation by one member of 
the Communist Party or two Komsomols who have themselves been mem- 
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bers of the organization for at least a year. The candidate for admission 
must be approved both by the local Komsomol organization and by the 
district or town committee which exercises jurisdiction over that local 
organization. 

Enrollment in the Komsomols is thus a much more selective process 
than membership in the Pioneers. Whereas the Pioneers operate for all 
children in their age group not more than half of the ex-Pioneers ordi- 
narily join the Komsomols, and only about a quarter of those in the 
eligible age group (fourteen to twenty-six) complete the course. The 
Komsomol is the reservoir from which Party members will be recruited; 
and, in the eyes of the Party leadership, this is the period of tutelage 
when qualifications can be sifted and political ardor tested. 


‘Tue rules of the organization require each member to study Marxism- 
Leninism, to participate actively in the political life of the country, and to 
provide an example of socialist attitudes toward work. He must also 
protect socialist property, struggle decisively against all breaches of 
socialist legality and order, study military affairs and be always ready to 
vive all his strength and even his life for the defense of his Socialist 
Fatherland. He must seek to stamp out the remains of backward re- 
ligious principles, uncomradely attitudes toward women, and hooliganism. 

This is, of course, the proclamation of a Party ideal rather than a 
realistic description of the state of mind of a rank-and-file Komsomol 
initiate. All available evidence suggests that a minority of perhaps ten 
to twenty per cent of the membership show genuine devotion to the ideal, 
while the others like belonging to the Komsomol because of the honor 
and because it is a steppingstone to a career. 


Te knowledge that Komsomol and Party membership opens the way to 
power and preferment in the Soviet system operates as a strong induce- 
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ment for the ambitious to affiliate. 
Sometimes the attractions of mem- 
bership are predominantly social; 
young women enjoy the Komsomol- 
sponsored discussion clubs, excur- 
and 
have 


musicales even 
little political 


sions, dances, 
though they 
curiosity. 

A large percentage of Soviet 
youth molded and 
formed by previous indoctrination 
that they simply accept Komsomo! 


have been so 


membership as a natural expression 
of the role which they are expected 
to play in life. This attitude of un- 
critical acknowledgement of — the 
existing structure of authority ap- 
to be 


pears widespread and per- 


vasive. 


Win the responsibilities of the 


Komsomol organization embrace a 
wide range of diversified activities, 
these are the five main tasks: 

(1) Political instruction of Kom- 
somol Political in- 
struction and leadership supplied 
by the Komsomols to the Pioneers, 
to non-affiliated youth, and to other 
groups; (3) Military and para-mili- 
tary training and physical culture 
and sports; (4) 


members; (2) 


Leadership and 
assistance in carrying out govern- 
mental and Party programs; (5) So- 
cial and cultural activity. 
According to an official Soviet re- 
port published in 1949, there were 
237,125 political circles and schools 
in which than four million 
Komsomols were engaged in study- 
ing aspects of Marx-Leninism. This 
activity was directed by a corp of 
more than 200,000 propagandists, of 
whom more than 45 per cent were 
Party members. The same report 
stated that Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
the central Komsomol journal, had 
a circulation of 700,000, and that 
Pioneerskaya Pravda, the central 


more 
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Pioneer journal, was issued in edi- 
tions of 1,000,000 copies. In addi- 
tion, there existed 37 Komsomol and 
17 Pioneer newspapers as well as 
eight Komsomol and 15 children’s 
Imagazines with a total circulation 
of about four million. 


oa members of the Komsomols 
are not only indoctrinated; they are 
also required to indoctrinate. The 
Komsomols have a special respon- 
sibility for the Pioneers, and each 
voung brigade has its assigned 
Komsomol leader who not only 
supervises play and social activity, 
but is supposed to instill Commu- 
nist consciousness in his charges. 

Komsomol activists are also as- 
signed to Pioneer summer camps to 
undertake similar responsibilities; 
they are called upon to take the 
leadership in school assemblies in 
delivering reports and fiery speeches 
on current political themes, and 
they serve as agitators to explain 
Party policy. Komsomols are also 
expected to provide leadership in 
the area of physical culture, sports, 
and military training. 

Preparatory to their own military 
service, they are required to take 
an active role in the para-military 
“voluntary” societies which serve 
the various branches of the armed 
Dosarm (army), 
(air), and Dosflot (navy). 


forces: Dosav 


In this 





In the Soviet State, there is no real escape 
from the long arm of ideological control. 
says James E. Brown. Unless Soviet tactics 
are vigorously and systematically fought, the 
future of the oncoming generation almost 
totally sealed off from the West, would seem 
to be hopeless. Mr. Brown has been a for- 
eign correspondent for International News 
Service for fifteen vears and served in Mos-- 
cow for three years of that period. Lately a 
news analyst for Radio Free Europe here. 
he has now returned to Europe for an indefi- 
nite stay. 
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capacity they engage in shooting 
practice, air raid drills, long 
marches, parachute and _— glider 
training, and political meetings al 
which the necessity for military pre- 
paredness is constantly reiterated. 


A BOY growing up in the Soviet 
Union faces the prospect of many 
years of military training. At four- 
teen he becomes eligible for mem- 
bership in a volunteer military 
society and, at sixteen, he is subject 
to compulsory military training, 
either in school or outside, on a 
part-time basis. At eighteen or 
nineteen, he is subject to conserip- 
tion into the armed forees and 
serves on active duty for a two to 
five-year period. Following. this 
period of active duty, he remains in 
the reserves, subject to reeall for 
service or training, until old age. 

The connection of the 
professional military organizations 
with Dosarm, Dosav, and Dosflot is 
indicated by the fact that a high- 
ranking professional officer heads 
each organization: Col-Gen. V. I. 
Kuznetsov, the army group; Ad- 
miral A. A. Nikolayev, the navy 
society; and Lt.-Gen. N. P. 
nin, the air group. 


close 


Kama- 


In addition to giving preliminary 
military training to pre-draft age 
youth, these societies are also 
charged with the task of populariz- 
ing the activities of the army, navy, 
and air corps, and of providing re- 
fresher military courses for vet- 
erans demobilized from 
forces. 


the armed 


 —_— there is the area of social- 
cultural activity where the Komso- 
mol is expected to cultivate many- 
sided interests in order to make 
himself a “whole” man. The lit- 
erary, dramatic, dancing, and sing- 
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which the Komsomol! 
sponsors provide some relief from 
the incessant and concentrated 
ideological indoctrination, but even 
these forms of social-cultural activ- 
ity are far from being non-political. 

For example, Komsomols partici- 
pating in a series of evenings de- 
voted to Pushkin 
on such themes as “Pushkin and 
the Decembrists,” “Pushkin on 
Capitalism,” “Pushkin the Patriot,” 
“Pushkin and the Present,” ete. 

The dramatic groups read and 
produce plays from the contempo- 
rary Soviet repertoire which 
heavily saturated with doctrinal 
content, and even the dancing 
and singing are partly organized 
around political themes. In_ the 
Soviet state there is no real escape 
from the long arm of ideological 
control. 


ing groups 


discuss papers 


are 


—_— the intensity and thor- 
oughness of this program, observ- 


as Merle 
Research 


ers such Fainsod of the 
Russian Center, Harvard 
University, believe that there are 
categories of youth whose loyalty to 
the regime can be considered dubi- 
ous. It is suggested that children 
of parents who have been  perse- 
cuted by the Soviet regime consti- 
tute such a group, though not all 
of them can be automatically clas- 
sified as disloyal. They inelude 
such diverse elements as the de- 
scendants of the “former people” of 
Tzarist times, the offspring of the 
kulaks who were dispossessed in the 
course of collectivization, and the 
relatives of victims of the purges 
and of inmates of the foreed labor 
camps. 

Many of these groups experienced 
persecution as children, which they 
never altogether forgot or forgave. 
Because they are regarded as sus- 
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pect by the MGB, their career ex- 
pectancies are limited, and such 
children tend to become covert op- 
ponents of the regime as they grow 
up. 

Even those who manage some- 
how to transcend the handicaps of 
their social background, to enter the 
Komsomol, and embark on prom- 
ising careers in Soviet society, live 
with the constant fear that their 
pasts will rise up to plague them 
Public affirmations of loyalty con- 
ceal inner torments and tensions. 
T 

HE peasant youth in the villages 
and collective farms appear to be 
another category in which Commu- 
nist indoctrination is at a relatively 
low level. Konsomol enrollment in 
rural areas has always been signifi- 
cantly lower than in the urban in- 
dustrial center and, despite constant 
efforts to Improve the ratio, the vil- 
lages remain a weak link in the 
chain. 

It is in the countryside that cross- 
lovalties exert their most significant 
influence. The persistence among 
the older generation of antipathy to 
collectivization, memories. of 
sulfering present 


past 
hardships, 
and strongly-ingrained religious at- 
titudes leave an the 
seneration which Commu- 
nist propaganda in the schools can- 
not wholly counteract or eradicate. 

As the youth are drained away 
from the villages for military serv- 
ice or industrial work, they are, of 


and 


impress on 
younger 


course, removed from family pres- 
sures and are subjected to more in- 
tensive Communist indoctrination. 
In the members are 
won for Komsomol and the Party, 
but genuine and profoundly 
fundamental is their conversion is 


open to question. 


process, new 


how 


Other youth elements whose loy- 
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ally can be regarded as, at least, 
dubious are those who were repatri- 
ated from Germany and Austria at 
the end of the War, or who 
service in the West 
the Red Army in the advance 
through Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope, or who had duty later with 
the occupation forees or ‘adminis- 
tration. 

The exposure to the West, with 
its opportunity to see how ordinary 
workers and farmers abroad 
and to compare their relatively ad- 
vanced standards with the’ low 
standards still) prevailing in the 
Soviet Union, offered such a contra- 
diction to official Party propaganda 
about the West as inevitably to 
plant doubts and generate discon- 
tent. 

One of the problems of the Soviet 
regime in the postwar years has 
been to isolate and neutralize these 
centers of infection. The sharp 
drop in Komsomol enrollment after 
1945 may be interpreted, in part at 
least, as an index of attrition of 
loyalties among returning veterans. 


Saw 


as soldiers of 


live 


Bi this connection, it should be 


noted that the Soviet Army was 
drafting sixteen-year-old boys  to- 
ward the end of the war, and the 
Komsomol age limit is twenty-six. 
But the problem of discontented re- 
turning veterans was rendered more 
serious by the fact that their re- 
ports of what they had seen in the 
West was heard by their families 
and friends. Thus, boys who were 
voung to have been in the 
Army may also have been influ- 
enced by the experiences of their 
older brothers. 

Disaffection may also be a prod- 
uct of individual as well as group 
experiences. The youth who finds 
himself assigned to the State Labor 


too 
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Reserves when his own ambition is 
to go on to a higher education; the 
student who is forced to give up his 
studies because he cannot alford to 
pay the necessary tuition fees; the 
voung worker who cannot adjust to 
the tight labor discipline of the So- 
viet system with its severe penalties 
for and tardiness —these 
are the discontented. 

Also, the independent - minded 
young intellectual who is foreed to 
suppress his views lest it cost him 
his career, the victims of denuncia- 
tions and the politically 
“backward” young people who find 
the constantly 
ganda 


absence 


purges, 


reiterated = propa- 
a bore and long for “bour- 
comforts and gaiety. Such 
Soviet life-situ- 
ations which breed frustration and 
disillusionment, even when they are 
hidden under a surface show of 
compliance and affirmation. 


+ 99 
Ge 
Sf OS 


are instances” of 


_ of the existence of 
these attitudes among Soviet youth 
is available from official Soviet 
sources. Typically, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, April 11, 1949: 

“It is to unmask and 
to ridicule commonplace bourgeois 
unworthy of Soviet youth 
which has been shown by some boys 


necessary 
tastes 


and girls of rotten bourgeois ‘cul- 
ture” Such backward people are 
willing to declare: ‘One’s personal 
life is nobody's business: how I live 
concerns only myself and no one 
else.” Such a point of view is pro- 
foundly incorrect and pernicious. 
The remnants of the past find their 
expression also in various supersti- 
tions and prejudices which perme- 
ate youth, such as religious ineli- 
nations.” 

Aside from the hard core of 
fanatical Komsomols, there are vast 
numbers ostensibly in good stand- 
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ing in the organization whose inner 
views may embrace such widely dif- 
ferent attitudes as passive accept- 
ance of the regime, apathy, cyni- 
cism, or even bitterly suppressed re- 
sentment of the life-situations in 
which they find themselves 

Such apt terms as “the outer cov- 
er” (vneshnaya obolochka) and 
“the reddish seale” (krasnovataya 
okalina) have been coined to de- 
scribe these careerists, with the im- 
plication that it is not necessary to 
scratch very deep to find the real 
color. Yet so far as surface be- 
havior goes, they give every evi- 
dence of being not only loyal but 
active Soviet citizens. 


; the Komsomol member- 
ship group there stretches the great 
outer circle of Soviet young people 
who have not affiliated and who, in 
purely mathematical terms, consti- 
tute the mass of youth in the 
U.S.S.R. This circle includes the 
bulk of young collective farmers, 
the majority of young workers in 
industry, and a substantial number 
of young intellectuals who evade 
membership even when the oppor- 
tunity to join is offered, sometimes 
at considerable risk to their future 
eareers. 

It is difficult to generalize on the 
political attitudes of the non-Kom- 
somols, but there is evidence of in- 
ertia and apathy, and it may be 
said that they represent the sector 
in Soviet society where political in- 
doctrination meets its most passive 
response. 


|™ essential difference between the 


position of youth in the Soviet 
Union and in the captive countries 
is, of course, that the Communists 
have been in power over thirty years 
in the U.S.S.R and only about four 
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the latter 
has crystallized 
militarized, authoritarian, 
and hierarchical pattern, the vision 
of the free, Communist 
utopia becomes an increasingly tar- 
nished dream, with little power to 


to seven 
As Soviet 
into a 


vears in areas 


society 


Classless 


stir the imagination or devotion of 
any except the very immature. 

The goals to be attained are es- 
The 
struction of new heavy industry, the 
building up of strength, 
and the expansion of Soviet power 
The potent influence of the 
regime is its control over the career 


sentially practical goals: con- 


military 
most 
expectancies of youth, rewarding 
achievement and punishing deviant 
conduct with the most severe 
penalties 

incentives 
prizes to 


The system of offers 
the who 
manage to incorporate themselves 
into the stratum of 
Party, secret police, army, and ad- 


highest those 


leadership 


ministration; it provides attractive 
emoluments the intellectuals 
the correct line, and it 
vives special bonuses to the man- 
agers, the engineers, and the shock 
brigadiers 


for 
who follow 


distinguish them- 


selves in production. 


who 


Coupled with these rewards is the 
use of fear and terror as_ political 


weapons. For the workers who lag 


in production there is the discipline 
of a wage system that consigns the 


laggard to the lowest minimum of 
For all deviate 
from the straight and narrow path 


subsistence who 
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of conformity to the leadership's 
demands, there is the omnipresent 
danger of arrest by the secret police 
and confinement in a foreed labor 
camp. Whip and carrot combine 
to extirpate the slightest overt dem- 
onstration of opposition to the 
regime. 


— is abundant proof, both in 
the reports of defectors and in the 
series of postwar ideological purges 
and campaigns which have been 
directed) against) cosmopolitanism 
and adulation of the West that So- 
viet indoctrination meets with some 
resistance in intellectual and, per- 
haps other cireles. But for the on- 
coming generation of youth, now 
almost totally sealed off from the 
West, insulated against outside con- 
and subject exclusively to 
Party guidanee, the effectiveness of 
the methods must cause concern. 
On the other hand, the situation 
in the captive countries is substan- 
tially different in that youth through 
their parents and, perhaps, through 
their own memories have definite 
with the past. Also, these 
areas are not vet as closed to West- 
tern the Soviet 
Union. But the stern application of 
the efficient and tested indoctrina- 
tion methods outlined in the fore- 
voing pages cannot fail ultimately 
to have the results desired by the 
Communists 


tacts 


links 


influences as. is 


tactics 
and systematically 


unless” these 
are vigorously 


fought. 





Par Lagerkvist 


by NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Pin LAGERKVIST, Who was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1951, was born in 1891 at Vaxjo in 
southern Sweden. Towaré the end 
of the first World War he became 
a significant figure on the Scandi- 
navian literary his early 
work reflecting a hypersensitive per- 
sonality somewhat at odds with his 
own war generation and yet mirror- 
ing pessimistically the brutality of 
that generation. For his early 
poems and plays were a reaction 
against his times in terms of his 
times: the influence of modern 
French movements such as Cubism 
and Fauvism were apparent. The 
result was that, except in the rather 
provincial atmosphere of the Swed- 
ish avant-garde coteries, he failed to 
win any general European attention. 
However with the years his work 
simplified in form (experimentation 
was put and his thought 
proportionately deepened; his hy- 
persensitivity remained, but his 
outlook became less brutally pessi- 
mistic. The Was over and 
gradually there emerged the more 
individual note of man speaking to 
man rather than that of the artist 
who simply preaches to an elite. 
Literary stunting went by the by 
and the great essential became 
communication: adolescence over, 


scene, 


aside ) 


war 


he had learned the lesson that for 
art to live it must communicate: he 
had come to the conclusion that 
“good shall at the last triumph, for 
it is the greatest and the strongest 
power, however terrifying the world 
may seem to be.” 


Fo may sound a trite conclusion, 
but only trite perhaps for those 
who fear to make the obvious pro- 
nouncements just because they are 
obvious, since far too many people, 
as Lagerkvist had realized, were 
interested in making clever obser- 
vations rather than true ones: that 
was then, as it still is today, a cur- 
rent malaise. 

Again in his two autobiographical 
volumes, A Guest in the Actual 
World (1925) and Life Conquered 
(1927), he declared his undying 
faith “in the imperishable spirit of 
man.” That too may sound a trite 
conclusion. Yet sooner or later, it 
should be remembered, these things 
have to be said at the risk of trite- 





Neville Braybrooke, editor and free-lance 
writer, presents a study of Par Lagerkvist 
who, while a significant figure on the Scan- 
dinavian literary scene since the first World 
War, has only recently become well known 
in this country through the translation and 
publication here of his 
Barabbas. 


dramatic novel, 
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ness and, if expressed as they are 
by Lagerkvist they still appear trite, 
one should reeall that they are ex- 
pressed by a man who is essentially 
a creative artist: the medium for 
his ideas is through his art, not di- 
rect. speech or autobiographical 
statement. 

So it is that although it may be 
useful in an assessment of an artist 
to have his actual dicta at one’s fin- 
ver tips, the crucial point that mat- 
ters is whether he has 
succeeded in expressing his ideas 


as an artist 


and vision of the world in terms ot 
his art: his style, because it is his 
shadow, becomes all important. 

As” Pascal commented: 
“When we play tennis we both play 
with but 


Lagerkvist’s pre- 


once 
the same ball, one of us 
places it better.” 
eminence in Seandinavia today is 
largely due to the fact that he con- 
sistently placed the ball better 
especially in the ‘thirties. 


Discusion never minced matters 
over his dislike of both Nazism and 
loathed all 
as Alrik Gustaf- 
son has pointed out, wished to re- 


Fascism: he forms of 


totalitarianism and 


hu- 
which the 
human spirit could 
find its finest and most permanent 
social and political expression.” 
Yet his condemnation of the German 
and Italian and Russian regimes 
was in terms of drama and fiction: 
they were indirect judgments —no- 
tably in his short novel, The Hang- 
man (1984), and two of his plays, 
The Man Without a Soul (1936) 
and Victory in Darkness (1939). 
(Incidentally, The Hangman 
subsequently dramatized. ) 


place it “by a kind of heroie 
manitarian idealism in 


imperishable 


was 


Tradition had now been success- 
fully shackled to 
talent: his 


his individual 


early excursions so 
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largely excursions of revolt had 
borne their fruit because it meant 
that he had retained merely what 
best in movements as 
and Fauvism, discarding 
their exhibitionist elements. 
quently the hybrid and precious 
find no quarter in his recent wril- 
ing since by the failure of his early 
work to communicate, he has shown 


was such 
Cubism 


Conse- 


in his latest productions a concen- 
tration on simplicity; and if one 
may hazard a guess one suspects 
that this was taught 
principally in the theater. 

In the theater the great moments 
are always the simple moments 
the moment when Lear cries for a 
button to be undone or the Duchess 
of Malfi, before her execution, bids 
her hangman see her children have 
their nightly medicine. 


lesson him 


Raia RKVIST as a young man fol- 
lowed the ideas of Copeau and Gor- 
don Craig with the closest serutiny 
and, remembering them and at the 
same time having fallen heavily un- 
der the sway of Strindberg’s ex- 
pressionistic pieces, his own plays 
have reflected a running 
from private production to public 
production, from being dubbed 
“hole-in-the-corner” dramas to box- 
office With time the 
audiences have grown; and, untrue 
to pattern, artistically speaking the 
plays have improved. Barabbas, his 
latest (translated by Alan 
Blair), though a novel, is strongly 
dramatic. The novelist and drama- 
list have not forgotten their youth- 
ful experiments: 


course 


SUCCESSES. 


book 


they have com- 
bined together and, one prompting 
the other as it were, they have fused 
their arts. The limitations of one 
art have been overcome by employ- 
ing the advantages of the other, and 
vice versa. 
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Chapter-endings 
theater would be ‘ 


which in the 
‘curtain” lines do 
not impede the narrative flow be- 
cause there is no need to wait while 
the scene-shifters change the set: 
one simply turns the page. Again 
where narrative description might 
break the foree of the dialogue there 
has been a strict paring away of all 
unnecessary verbiage so that pas- 
sages of the novel read like a play 
script: the arguments, therefore, 
have a singularly objective air about 
them. 

For this portrait of Barabbas is 
of a Jewish robber facing the Chris- 
tian mystery of the Resurrection as 
a contemporary: that is what gives 
it its strength, making it at one and 
the same time both a= study of 
fanaticism and skepticism, super- 
stition and faith. For the book ends 
on a note of intentional ambiguity. 

The final read: 

“And so they were led out to be 
crucified. ... Barabbas came last in 
the procession, not chained to any- 
one. It just turned out like that. In 
this way, too, it happened that he 
hung furthest out in the 
CTOSSCS, . 

“When dusk fell the spectators 
had already gone home, tired of 
standing there any longer. And be- 
sides, by that time all the crucified 
were all dead. 

“Only Barabbas was left hanging 
there alone, still alive. When he 
felt death approaching, that which 
he had always been so afraid of, he 
said out into the darkness, as 
though he were speaking to it: “To 


sentences 


row ¢ of 


thee I deliver up my soul,’ 
“And then he gave up the ghost.” 


Twn is as it should be in such a 
psychological portrait for in tracing 
the possible course of Barabbas’s 
thought Lagerkvist never allows a 
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propagandist note to peep through. 
He is concerned with presenting a 
man of flesh and blood who is heir 
to all the weaknesses of flesh and 
blood lving, cowardice, lechery. 
Where the actual facts of his life 
are uncertain Lagerkvist says so 
adding what commentators have 
deduced as hearsay, but not disclos- 
ing where his own personal prefer- 
ences lie. 


= is an example of his method: 

“Of Barabbas’s fate, where his 
haunts were and what he did with 
himself after these events and dur- 
ing the rest of his manhood, no one 
knows anything for certain. Some 
think that after his disappearance 
he retired into complete solitude 
somewhere in the desert, in the des- 
ert of Judah or the desert of Sinai, 
and devoted himself to the contem- 
plation of the world of God and 
mankind; while others think that 
he joined the Samaritans, who hate 
the temple in Jerusalem and_ the 
priesthood and the scribes there, 
that he is supposed to have been 
seen during the Passover on their 
holy mountain at the sacrificing of 
the lamb, kneeling waiting for the 
sunrise at Gerzim. But some regard 
it as proven that for the greater 
part of the time he was simply the 
leader of a robber band on _ the 
slopes of Lebanon, towards Syria, 
and as such showed cruelty to both 
Jews and Christians who fell 
his hands. 

“As has been said, no one knows 
which of these is true. But what is 
definitely known is that when well 
into the fifties he came as a slave to 
the Roman governor’s house in 
Paphos after having spent several 
vears in the Cyprian copper mines 
which were subject to the latter’s 
administration. .. .” 


into 
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The the 


are especially vivid. 


scenes in copper mines 
There Barab- 
bas meets a tall, lanky, lean Ar- 
menian called) Sahak: they are 
chained together and when Sahak 
learns that the rabbi 
die at Golgotha he feels that he is 
chained to one who has seen God. 


Barabbas saw 


A relationship develops between 
the two men which neither can de- 
fine. When they are summoned by 
the Roman governor, Sahak declares 
his loyalty to God 
Barabbas is questioned and denies 


before Caesar: 
his God: “the governor went up to 
turned 

out 


Barabbas, his slave’s disk 
and 
scratched the point of it across the 
‘Christos 
remains mute: by his silence he as- 
sents to the act and, as the Arme- 
nian is led out to death, he gives 
Barabbas a look of hatred —of ha- 
tred quivering “like the point of an 
arrow” that will never be 


over, drew his dagger 


word lesus.’”’ Barabbas 


shot; and 
although the arrow is not shot a 
mark is made. As Sahak dies upon 
his cross Barabbas, afar off! watch- 
ing, sinks upon his knees “as 
though in prayer.” 

“Strange And to think how 
happy Sahak would have been if he 
had lived to see it... 

“And though 
Barabbas was kneeling, he was not 
in fact praying. He had 
pray to. But he knelt 
while all the same 

“Thus it Sahak 
crucified and Barabbas the aequitted 
looked on.” 


anyway, even 
no one to 
there for a 
when 


WilS was 


Ox, notices by a dramatic irony on 
the part of the author the ambiguity 
which is suggested when Barabbas 


watches Sahak crucified as when he 
himself is later crucified for having 
participated in an attempt to fire 


Rome in the cause of a God whom 
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he can neither understand nor dis- 
MISS. 

In each case Lagerkvist is caretul 
to insert a saving clause. At Sahak’s 
death he knees “as 
though in prayer’; at his own death 
he eries out into the darkness 
though he were speaking to it.” 
That 
mate verdict ambiguous since it is 
Lagerkvist’s achievement that he 
has been able to give all that Barab- 
bas experiences a rational explana- 
tion 


sinks to his 


"as 


“as though” leaves the ulti- 


precisely the kind of explana- 
tion Barabbas might have given to 
himself were he a lettered man 
but a rational explanation which 
mav also allow of other explana- 
tions. ‘ 


Ox the second page of the book 
the possibility of Christ’s divinity is 
most skillfully suggested as_ it 
might have struck a man such as 
Barabbas. 

“From the first moment he had 
seen him in the courtvard of the 
palace, he had felt there was some- 
thing odd about him. What it was 
he could not say: it was just some- 
thing he felt. He didn’t 
ever having seen anyone like him 
hefore. Though it must have been 
because he came straight from the 
dungeon and his eves were still un- 
used to the glare. That is why al 
first glanee the man seemed to be 
surrounded by a= dazzling light. 
Soon afterwards the light vanished 
of course and his sight grew normal 
again and took in other things be- 
sides the figure standing out there 
alone in the courtyard. But he still 
thought there was something very 
strange about him and that he was 
not .. He could 


remember 


like anyone else. 
not grasp it... .” 

Throughout, that dingdong note 
of the rational alternating with a 
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hint of the supernatural is kept up: 
it not only gives a mounting pace to 
the events as they unfold, but, para- 
doxically enough, acts as a stabi- 
lizer. For Barabbas’s mind swings 
from one side to the other as regu- 
larly as a metronome, but by the 
very fact that there is always a cen- 
tral point which is common to both 
sides there is a credibility about the 
development of his character which 
can be novels writ- 


said of few 
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ten around New Testament themes. 
That is what sets apart 


Par La- 
verkvist from so many of his con- 
lemporaries. At a time when bulk 
and verbiage seem to have become 
so much the predominant marks of 
“manufactured” Biblical fiction, it 
is a welcome change to be able to re- 
port on a novel which by its con- 
cision and poetic tautness shows 
itself at every angle to be the work 
of a sensitive and mature artist. 


Epiphany 


by BEVERLY 


BOYD 


| AR in the desert, 
dunes, and darkness, 


and sand. 


Sky of the Zodiac, 


show us a king’s land. 


We ride by night 


out of the East 
for a star, 


Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar, 
past a deserted city, 
moon-whited oases, 


and sand. 


Sign of the scorpion, 
sign of the fish and the ram, 
show us a king’s land, 


In Bethlehem, 
city of David, 


it is written of old he shall come, 


healing the blind, 


parting the lips of the dumb, 
Brothers, let us go on together 
past dunes, and darkness, 


and sand; 


let us go on together 


to this king’s land. 





A Catholic Malady 


by € 


ry 

= grotesque title is due to the 
srotesque syllogism which has had 
a certain vogue: “The stigmata are 
an illness. But only Catholies expe- 
rience the stigmata. 
Catholic 
Naturally Catholie apologists have 


stigmata are a illness.” 
denied the major premise; but too 
often they have rushed to the oppo- 
arcued that 
stigmata, not being an illness, must 


site extreme and have 
be of preternatural origin, divine 
or diabolic. 

We cannot deny that there is an 
increase of interest in the phenome- 
non of stigmatization (but it is not 
of this that | am writing 
though perhaps the generality of 
Catholies are apt bluffly to say that 
such things are “not for them” and 
that if they can carry out the ordi- 
the Church, that is 
enough for them. Well, if such a 
man be genuinely humble and 
deeply feels he is unworthy to be 
scrulator Maiestatis (examiner of 
Majesty), if he feels he must not 
pry into God’s exceptional actions 


alone 


nary rules of 


nor risk touching the Ark, we dare 
not rebuke him: but if he be, IT will 
not say, coarse-grained and occu- 
pied only with the material every- 
day element in religion, well, he 
may be temperamentally unsuited 
for examining what is acknowl- 


Therefore the, 


MARTINDALE, S.J. 


edged to lie outside normal experi- 


ence. 


A r the opposite extreme are those 
who are afflicted with the itch 
the miraculous) and attend 
rather to the abnormality of an 
event than to its significance. We 
have known a priest who refused to 
cured of an 
Lourdes because, said he, he had not 


for 
who 


ask to be illness at 
noticed any moral improvement in 
those who proclaimed they had 
We all know 


who 


seen a miracle there. 
the kind of 
about 


carries 
“infallible 
prayers,” who will not do some act 


person 
special pictures, 
of kindness because it would inter- 
fere with “my” devotions. The atti- 
tude of such persons toward stig- 
matisés can be disregarded. 

Our Lord that His 
contemporaries would not receive 
the sort of sign they wanted but 
only that of Jonas, f. e., the Resur- 


Himself said 





The present article in which Father Mar- 
tindale examines the appearance of stigmata 
and allied will undoubtedly 
be helpful to those wishing to form a sane 


abnormalities 


judgment on extraordinary phenomena con- 
nected with sanctity. The 
medical attitude, he finds, is coming nearer 
and nearer to Catholic Father 
Martindale is now writing a 
book on Padre Pio. 


claims of wise 


theology. 


engaged in 
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rection. It is possible that this gives 
us a hint—God never forces a 
miracle on our belief: no one actu- 
ally saw the Resurrection and even 
afterward, we are told, not all the 
brethren believed. (Certainly there 
are a few exceptions. Christ seemed 
to force belief by the raising of 
Lazarus; yet, of him it could not 
really be said that he was not dead 
as it could be said of the daughter 
of Jairus or the young man of Naim, 
so soon does burial occur after ap- 
parent death in the Orient.) 

On the whole, a modern skeptic 
would be slow to acknowledge our 
Lord’s miraculous: in 
short, events are accepted secun- 
dum modum recipientis (according 
to the manner of the receiver). 
When the heavenly voice, for in- 
stance, spoke to our Lord, some 
said: “An angel spoke to Him,” 
while others said: “It thundered.” 


cures as 


* J 


*k 


enue, then, the first necessity 
is to make sure of the evidence 
always easy! 
graphs were published as “rigor- 
ously authenticated,” purporting to 


not 
Recently, two photo- 


show the “miracle of the sun” at 
October 13, 1917, near 
Fatima; the sun is seen low by the 
horizon which, at noon, it could not 
have been. Yet the photos turned 
out to represent a sunset on May 13, 
1921, near Torres Novas, and pro- 
fessed only to display “atmospheric 
conditions” not unlike those present 
at Fatima on the great day. 

Add that the photos show a very 
cloudy sky, and contemporaries 
speak of the sun as being seen 
through a “hole” or rift in the 
clouds: all, I think, nave much to 
say about the clouds; so that later 
books telling of the clouds rolling 
away to the horizon, leaving a “daz- 


noon on 
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zling empyrean,” draw on_ their 
imagination. And when the French 
Canon Barthas says that “all with- 
out exception” saw the sun “zig- 
zagging” earthwards, he is using a 
word written (so far as I can judge) 
once, and only, by a priest now in 
India, who had seen the phenom- 
enon as a little boy, some miles 
from Fatima. 

True, the fact that all his village 
saw something that threw them into 
panic, and that an isolated indi- 
vidual much farther off saw it too, 
and thought he had never seen 
“anything so pretty,” but like the 
boy, in no way connected it with 
Fatima disposes, it seems to me, 
of “collective hallucination” as a 
suitable description of the popular 
experience, 
two 


Moreover, we know of 


very devout ladies who saw 
nothing at all, while a person kneel- 
ing in the mud between them saw 


everything. 


I. seems to me a great pity that 
what Lucia said at dates so far apart 
as 1917 and 1941-42 is usually inter- 
woven so as to make a continuous 
story. Even thus, it remains un- 
known when exactly and to whom 
she said even matters proper to the 
earlier apparitions, e.q., the fate of 
the two young girls who had died, 
the second of whom was in Purga- 
tory “to the end of the world.” It 
is generally agreed that the recipi- 
ent of a private revelation ought 
never to reveal the interior moral 
state of another. St. John of the 
Cross is very severe about this (cf. 
Ascent ii. 26). Still less ought one 
to inquire about the state of one 
who has died. 

True, the Curé of Ars and many 
another in our own time (e. q., 
Padre Pio) are said to have known 
the state of soul of some penitents, 
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but, unless IT err, it was not they 
who announced this but the 
tonished penitent who afterward 
acknowledged it. Surely we are 
justified also in treating as non-evi- 
dential visions, such as Father 
Faber liked to accumulate, about 
the destiny of particular souls, espe- 
clally when related in picturesque 
language; as when some eestatica 
that the man who 
had fallen in a duel had been raised, 
despite many only the 
thickness of a sheet of paper from 


as- 


said soul of a 


Masses, 
above the floor of Purgatory. 


How limpid is the evidential his- 
tory of Lourdes, though even here 
some incidents seem to be “soft- 
Who not 
that our Lady said: “I am the Im- 
maculate Conception” when stand- 
ing in the niche where the statue 
now is? But no. She moved about. 
sort of tunnel behind 
the rock-face from that niche open- 
ing into an orifice lower down. 
(Now that the Grotto is cleared out, 
it is about at the level of the epistle- 
corner of the altar: at first, it was 
on the “ground floor,” so to say. ) 
It was here that our Lady spoke on 
that and other sliding 
down (se laissant couler) through 
the tunnel, as Bernadette in 
naively “materialistic” de- 
the very existence of 
the tunnel is now disguised or even 


pedaled.” does 


Suppose 


There is al 


OcCASLONS, 


her 
way 
clared. Sut 


denied, though you can crawl up il 
and see the light from the upper 
orifice shining down into it. 

If only facts might be let alone! 
We are glad to hear that a church 
has been built over the long-deso- 
late tomb of the Abbé Peyramale. 
But if the parish church where 
Bernadette went to Mass has been 
demolished, that would be sheer 
vandalism. As for the Cova da [ria 
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and the church at Fatima, they are 
now unrecognizable. 

Now if we are to be true to the 
whole of “evidence,” we cannot iso- 
late a phenomenon like stigmata 
and disregard antecedent and con- 
comitant abnormalities. Father 
Thurston, in The Physical Phe- 
nomena of Mysticism (Henry Reg- 
nery. P. 203) risks saying: “I have 
not yet met with a single case of 
stigmatization in a subject who was 
previously free from neurotic symp- 
toms.” 

For my part, | seem to have no- 
ticed that the visions of many an 
ecstatica began after some physical 
accident or shock. Thus, I think 
the Maria Taigi’s began 
after she had, in an excess of re- 
pentance, hit her head several times 
on the that blood 
copiously, 

Sometimes the “neurotic” symp- 
toms, other than those we mention 
below, seem to lie quite outside the 
sphere of the edifying. St. Mary 
Magdalen de’ Pazzi, aflame with 
divine love, used to pull her dress 
apart or tear up the plants in the 
garden. She used to rush up and 
down stairs (says her 
Father Cepari, S.J.) and even spring 
thirty feet to the church- 
cornice, detach the Figure from a 
cross and bring it down for the nuns 
to kiss. 


Blessed 


floor so flowed 


confessor, 


some 


The Ven. Lukardis also ran at in- 
credible speed straight forward or 
in circles, and might crash up 
against a wall or “spin like a joint 
roasting before the fire.” Or she 
might stand on her head and shoul- 
ders, her dress clinging to her legs 
as if sewn to them. 


and even more dis- 
concerting 
quoted but I would ask already to 


examples might be 
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belief that “neuroses” 
need not imply any incompatibility 
with sanctity or at least progress 
toward sanctity. A person suffering 
from a neurosis may be quite aware 
of its existence and heroically, little 
by little, get the better of it. (Cf. the 
very valuable article by A. Keenan, 
O.F.M., entitled “The Marks of 
Christ” in The Book of the Saviour.) 

Students seem to be still 
careful in their use of the word 
“hysteria.” IT am = assured (and 
once for all, I insist | am no medi- 
cal or psychological expert and can 
but inquire from men who seem to 
be well-informed and unbiased) 
that the old materialist explanation 
of stigmata as some obscure purely 
nervous lesion (Charcot, ete.) 
abandoned. Still one doctor 
writes me that the fantastic tem- 
peratures endured by Padre Pio in 
his youth: 48 C. which 
used to break the thermometer so 
that a bath-thermometer had to be 
used instead “suggest a cerebral 
lesion involving the heat-regulating 
center rather than an ordinary 
pyrexia.” Since this phenomenon 
recurred only, I think, during about 
one year, when he was twenty-nine 
or thirty, the lesion if any, must 
have cured itself. Could it? 


express my 


more 


has 
been 


degrees, 


on became the operative 
word when the field was shifted to 


the 


word 


But this 
progressively 
stripped of all it once connoted. 
Hysterical patients do not “go into 
hysterics.” Hysteria (or that ugly 
word “pithiarism” ) now to 
mean just “suggestibilitv.” Dr. F. 
Schleyer, author of Die Stiqmatiza- 
tion mit den Blutmalen, prefers to 
speak of “somatic realization of psy- 
chogenetic events” 


psychological one. 


has been 


seems 


surely nothing 
but a Greco-Latin way of saying 
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what we all know, that a thought 
can produce a bodily effect. 

Thus, if | remember making a 
fool of myself as a boy, I blush. If 
I imagine myself standing on the 
edge of a cliff, my finger tips sweat. 
But then how far can such sugges- 
tion go? Can it produce organic 
We exclude mere “derma- 
tography,” especially when induced 
under hypnotism. A hypnotist 
draws a line on a patient’s arm and 
says: “this will bleed at 4 P.M.” and 
it does. Such effects are superficial 
and evanescent. 


lesions? 


i THURSTON (p. 204) is im- 
pressed by the case of Elizabeth, a 
highly neurotic Lutheran girl, con- 
stantly in and out of clinics and 
very susceptible to hypnotism. On 
Good Friday, 19382, she saw the Pas- 
sion represented in a cinema and 
returned complaining of pains in 
the hands and feet. An Austrian, 
Doctor Lechner, who was treating 
her, succeeded after several at- 
tempts, in producing under hypno- 
sis stigmata in hands and _ feet, 
“punctures” in her forehead, and 
“tears of blood streamed freely from 
her eyes.” 

The last two phenomena are often 
paralleled: but can photographs 
show lesions? Even those of Padre 
Pio, which are lesions, cannot be 
seen in photographs. And it is un- 
comfortable to be told that Dr. 
Lechner’s was written in 
hopes of checking conversions to 
the faith due to Theresa Neumann, 
who certainly was not hypnotized. 

Now, in 1924 Father Gemelli, 
O.F.M., rector of the Catholie Uni- 
versity in Milan, wrote that. St. 
Francis of Assisi’s stigmata were 
unique (caso unico) as being not 
lesions but neo-formations of flesh 
(the heads and. points of 


book 


nails; 
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though was not the stigma tn his 
lesion? His underclothing 
had often to be changed, such was 
the flow of blood from it But his 
thesis being that hysteria as 


side a 


such 
cannot produce trophic or organic 
lesions (“Uisterismo, per se, non fa 
sorgere delle stimmate. 
bilita eé 
the conclusion appeared inevitable 
that 
cial: pro curate, imitate. 


 __—- self-infliction of stig- 


mata is not but there 
could unconscious self- 
stigmatization when the field of at- 
tention has been strictly limited to 
the A controversy of 
course ensued after Father Gemelli’s 


La posst- 
esclusa tn modo assoluto” 


all lesion-stigmata were artifi- 


unknown, 
be an 


also 


Crucifixion. 


pronouncement and arguments for 
and addueed., It is 
all but certain that stigma- 
did not before St. 
Francis, and that there has been a 
such 
Though 
evidence 


against were 
indeed 
tization occur 


stream. of phenomena ever 


since. again, there is not 
that 


other than lesions and that appar- 


much these were 


ent fleshy formations may have 
been only swellings. 

Moreover, it seems very doubtful 
if any save St and 
Padre Pio have been stigmatized. 
that a 


liturgical allusions commemorating 


men Francis 


Nor can we admit feast of 
us to 
belief in their historicity, else we 
should be bound to believe in the 
origin and transportations of the 
Holy House, the carrying by angels 
of the body of St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria to Sinai, ete. 

But in support of Father Gemelli’s 
theory, TL reeall that during the First 
World War T had much to do with 
bad 


observe 


abnormal events can commit 


could 
unconsciously 


“shell-shock” cases and 


how men 


suggested themselves back into all 
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the circumstances of their bomb- 
ing, burial, but never 
could | meet, or hear (from emi- 
nent psvehiatrists) of an instance 


of the reproduction of a lesion. 


ete., once 


| HAVE written to a South African 
doctor, an old friend of mine who 
has spent most of his life with the 
natives (and who are more sug- 
vestible than they?), asking if he 
had met with “hysterical” lesions 
them. I knew by experi- 
ence that they could let themselves 
die, swell up enormously, or leap 
during animal dances to incredible 
distances. 

He could only say that he did not 
expect lesions as such, though add- 


ing that an anxiety-complex due, 


aMone 


e.qg., to over-study could gravely in- 
terfere with the digestive process 
and end in a duodenal uleer (which 
is a lesion). This, however, is quite 
different from the abrupt appari- 
tion of (incurable) stigmata such as 
we are speaking of. He could only 
surmise that natives were not con- 
centrating on whereas 
Christian sttqgmatisés are wholly 
absorbed in the thought of the Pas- 


SION. 


“ 4 es) 
lesions 


We can supplement this, perhaps, 
by recalling that the recipient of 
stigmata is usually helped to con- 
centrate by some object that fixes 
the imagination, e. g., a crucifix, and 
that the shape and position of the 
stigmata can often be shown to re- 
produce this. Thus the wound in 
the side will be on the right or the 
left the 


according as stiqmatisés 


had been accustomed to see it por- 
trayed. 

Anne 
the Cross Y-shaped like a childhood 


Catherine Emmerich saw 
crucifix of hers. If we think that 
the vision seen by St. Francis—a 


seraph with a crucifix somehow 
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affixed between its wings — was 
rather strange, we may recall that 
the lonely “Lent” he was observing 
culminated with the feasts of the 
Exaltation of the Cross and of St. 
Michael. 


Bur there are other bodily phe- 
nomena for which we cannot con- 
jecture any adequate imaginative or 
mental stimuli but which perforce 
demand our attention in this con- 
nection, among which the strangest 
perhaps is bodily elongation (or 
shrinking) to which Father Thur- 
ston devotes much of his Chapter 
VII. When this phenomenon was 
alleged during the cause of Veronica 
Laparelli, who died in 1620, the 
Promotor Fidei remarked that it 
was improbable in itself, could not 
profit the Servant of God = and 
“would excite repulsion and alarm 
rather than devotion” in the 
looker. 

Other examples could be alleged 
from the history of persons de- 
clared Venerable or Beatified. But 
then I cannot see how the evidence 
differs from that of the medium 
D. D. Home’s “elongations” (Thur- 
ston, pp. 194-198) or indeed how 
that for his levitations is weaker 
than that for St. Joseph of Coper- 
tino’s. 

After all, the levitation of a hu- 
man body is not in itself a graver 
defiance of natural law than the 
levitation of a table. It remains 
that such phenomena are far more 
common among Catholics than else- 
where, and not (so far as I know) 
observable merely in themselves but 
in function of something else which 
must be called “spiritual,” if we 
avoid the word “sanctity.” 

The oddest fairly recent case I 
know of is that of Mlle. Marie-Julie 
Jahenny who said on Friday, Sep- 


on- 
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tember 24, 1880, that on the follow- 
ing Monday her body would be com- 
pressed, her limbs shortened, and 
her tongue swollen. Her doctor, a 
priest and four other “persons of 
credit” resolved to observe these 
phenomena, should they occur. In- 
deed her head seemed to shrink in- 
to her shoulders till these “notably 
protruded above it”: she seemed to 
dwindle “into a sort of ball’: first, 
one shoulder then the other stood 
out a right angles to the collarbone: 
her right side from armpit to hip 
was enormously dilated while her 
left side fell away to nothing. 
What such phenomena as such 
have to do with religion I cannot 
im: gine, but Mile. Jahenny thought 
they were expiatory: they were not 
for her just oddities. Anyhow, 
since nothing physical forced them 
to occur, something supra-physical 
did, and it looks as if the body is 
almost fluid or can submit to the 
most unpredictable distortions. 


Bisons religion altogether to one 
side, I should be quite prepared 
to think that the evolution of man 
is still far from complete; that in 
the course of maybe a millennium, 
the mind will develop (or possibly 
recover) powers that at present it 
can seldom exercise, that telepathy, 
actio in distans, second sight, water 
(perhaps oil)—divining may cease 
to be verifiable abnormalities (as 
we now consider them) and become 
natural functions to be used in a 
proper way and for right reasons. 
Naturally, during a transitional 
state, there will be maladjustments 
between body and spirit, and in 
view of what we shall say in a 
moment, it is worth recalling that 
St. John of the Cross insisted that 
even a “true” ecstasy was a weak- 
ness: the body could not stand up 
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to the invasion of the spirit: the 
perfectly harmonious interaction of 
body and soul had not yet been 
attained. Ecstasies, said he, are 
analogous to a dislocation of the 
bones and he vigorously resisted 
his own. 


‘Tom brings us to our conclusion. 
We recall once more that it is cer- 
tain that, e.g., stigmata are not a 
proof of sanctity. They may or may 
not be an exterior effect of sanctity 
in particular persons. Thus, Father 
P. Siwek, S.J., a Pole now resident 
in New York, inclines in his Une 
Stigmatisée de nos jours (Theresa 
Neumann) to see as a frequent (not 
invariable, but sufficient) cause of 
stigmatization—susceptibility, men- 
tal concentration on the Passion, 
and extreme emotivity. If we ask 
why St. Paul of the Cross, who cer- 
tainly concentrated on the Passion, 
did not the stigmata, he 
would say, I think, that the saint 
was not susceptible or emotional. 
But what of St. Margaret Mary 
who was evidently very susceptible 
and emotional? Well, she concen- 
trated on the loving suffering heart 
of our Lord rather than on His 
wounds. I have not studied suffi- 
ciently the case of St. Veronica 
Giuliani, who not only declared that 
various marks of the Passion were 
imprinted on her heart but actu- 
ally drew them; they 
moved about and her post mortem 
is said to exhibit 
Then too, St. 
heart is still to be seen. 


receive 


moreover 
some of these. 


Teresa’s wounded 


Sno: Lp one ask why naturally-in- 
duced stigmata subsist for a long 
time (like Padre Pio’s, for well over 
thirty years) without extending 
themselves, suppurating and finally 
gangrening, I do not know the an- 
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If it be said that St. Francis’s 
stigmata were the only example of 
a construction, not destruction, of 
flesh, I should have to say that this 
is not true. Lourdes offers many 
an example. The fractured leg 
bones of Pierre de Rudder which 
had been amply testified to by nu- 
merous medical and lay witnesses, 
showed, upon exhumation, a solid 
lump of bone joining the two frac- 
tured ends. And this had been the 
case from the very day of De Rud- 
der’s visit to the shrine of Our Lady 
of Lourdes at Oostacker. 

But bone requires a_ certain 
amount of e.g., lime. Whence did 
itcome? I, if I may intrude myself, 
had (and was glad) to visit for 
some months, cases of lupus or can- 
cer and I felt seasick for two days. 
I know firsthand, of someone who 
nursed a lupus case (no one else 
would) and dressed the destroyed 
face and took the sufferer to the 
Grotto. After three hours, she re- 
dressed it and all, nose, eyes, 
cheeks, ete., were reconstructed. 

I would be a very tough skeptic to 
deny that this occurred, especially 
as I cannot say that the nurse was 
or is But nothing 
will make her budge from the facts. 
All I argue is that abnormal ex- 
periences are not only destructive of 
tissues (lesions) but can be organi- 
cally formative. 


swer. 


so very pious. 


Gav N, then, our uncertainty about 
the possibilities open to soul and 


body when interacting, we ean 
safely say that never may we judge 
of the preternatural origin of e. q., 
stigmata by an examination of the 
external phenomenon alone. Father 
Siwek (p. 171) quotes the Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique (col. 
2649) as saying: “Perhaps—indeed, 
assuredly—-we must in this matter, 
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revise our verdicts under the light 
of the indisputable advances made 
by psychological sciences, and give 
up considering as supernatural, 
facts which hitherto we have held 
to be so.” 

Our only method then is to act as 
the Church acts, and to judge if 
possible on the sanctity of the per- 
son in question. If this be acknowl- 
edged, we can form a probable opin- 
ion of the preternatural origin of 
some—not necessarily all—the ab- 
normal phenomena exhibited. 

Thus, even if there be a preter- 
natural cause for some of Theresa 
Neumann’s experiences, we need 
not assume that there is one for all 
of them, e.g., her periodical re- 
lapses into the state of a child of five 
or less, ignorant of the meaning of 
“mother,” “father,” “Pope,” and 
unable to count up, for instance, to 
six; she has to say “one and one and 
one,” etc., or for her elaborate de- 
scription of St. Mary Magdalen’s 
sojourn in Provence or other per- 
fectly unhistorical romances; or for 
her untheological visions of our 
Lord and her determination to “res- 
cue” Him from crucifixion. 


Bo: if we start from God and ex- 
pect His action to extend through- 
out the complex human unity, then 
if this unity is not perfectly estab- 
lished, we may foresee all sorts of 


“para-charismata,” 
word. 


to use an ugly 
A spiritual grace may so 
overflow into the body as to pro- 
duce unpredictable results. Hence 
these may be both supernatural (in 
their ultimate cause) and natural 
as effects foreseen, intended or at 
least permitted by God. 

St. Francis de Sales (Treatise on 
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the Love of God, I, vi, 15, quoted by 
Father Siwek, pp. 93-95) teaches 
that the soul contemplates with in- 
tense love the Crucified and partici- 
pates in His pains, “the soul as 
form and mistress of the body, mak- 
ing use of her power over it, im- 
pressed the pains of the wounds 
wherewith she was wounded in the 
places corresponding with those 
where her lover had endured them. 
Love therefore caused the interior 
torments of this great lover St. 
Francis to pass even to the exterior, 
and wounded the body with the 
same lance of pain with which it 
had wounded the heart.” 


‘Lave, one feels that St. Francis de 
Sales could not quite disregard the 
seraphic apparition, and he _ ob- 
scurely adds that interior love was 
insufficient to make openings in 
the flesh from without “so that the 
fiery seraph came to its aid and 
shot forth rays so brilliantly pene- 
trating that they produced, in re- 
ality, the exterior wounds of the 
Crucifix, in the flesh, which love had 
interiorly impressed upon the soul.” 
It is interesting that in the first MS 
draft of this passage, the Bishop 
called this event a miracle; in the 
definitive edition he discarded the 
word (Siwek, p. 85, n. 1). But 
“penetrating” suggests that he pic- 
tured all St. Francis’s stigmata as 
lesions. 

We seem then to be left with what 
we already knew: that the Church 
alone has authority to recognize 
sanctity. We also know that sanc- 
lity may or may not produce certain 
physical consequences as to the pro- 
duction of which we do not know 
the rules and perhaps never shall. 





Modern History vx. God's Plan 


by ROBERT O. 


1 

ca rHOLICS who concern themselves 
with the practical implications of 
their faith often take a hostile atti- 
tude toward modern Western cul- 
ture. Condemning contemporary 
society as materialistic and secular- 
istic, they point to the most glaring 
symptoms of its decadence—-a suc- 
cession of devastating world wars, 
the premium placed in modern life 
upon selfishness and the 
making of money, and the general 
neglect of God and spiritual values 
amid a multitude of worldly dis- 
tractions. 

Underlying their attitude is the 
belief that the history of modern 
times (that is, since the end of the 
Middle Ages four and a half cen- 
turies ago) is the record of man 
turning against God and against 
His plan for the world. They 
charge modern culture with not 
having been built on the only sure 
foundation, Christ’s religion. 

And is it not a fact that the insti- 
tutions of modern have 
never been sponsored by the Church 
or her chief representatives? Might 
one not even say that some of them, 
such as liberalism, capitalism, so- 
cialism, institutionalized = charity 
and even the scientific spirit, have 
sprung up in spite of the Church? 


greed, 


society 


CARLETON 


‘ 
© cceerseneenn DAWSON, for exam- 
ple, has shown what impetus the 
virtues of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion individualism, thrift and 
industriousness -— gave to the for- 
mation of the capitalist and indus- 
trialist mentality. Countries with 
predominantly Catholic cultures 
have almost deliberately lagged be- 
hind in industrializing themselves. 
Indeed, the mention of leading 
names like Voltaire and Kant in 
philosophy, Freud in psychology, 
Edison and Einstein in the physical 
sciences, and Marx and Ford in the 
social order, points up sharply how 
much the whole movement of at 
least later modern history has been 
spearheaded by men who either dis- 
claimed belief in God or 
members of the Church. Men who 
have had the benefits of the 
Church’s sacraments, and whom we 


were not 





Although contemporary society may right- 
fully be condemned as materialistic and 
secularistic, Robert O. Carleton maintains 
that any deep-seated pessimism over mod- 
ern with the traditionally 
optimistic Catholic view of life based on 
the belief that God never permits the course 


culture clashes 


of history to escape completely from His 
control. Mr. Carleton, now working toward 
his Ph.D. in discovered the 
“Catholic Revival” while stationed with the 
Army in Paris after the war. 


sociology. 
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should most expect to find in the 
forefront wherever God’s will is 
being done, have more and more 
absented themselves from the lead- 
ership of man’s most notable accom- 
plishments of modern times. 

Modern man would seem to be 
attempting to take the control of 
human history into his own hands 
and to steer its course with flagrant 
disregard for the obligation of con- 
forming to the divine will. But God 
in His wisdom leaves man free to 
obey or to disobey. Throughout the 
course of history He slowly and pa- 
tiently teaches man that his only 
happiness lies in obedience; while 
disobedience always leads to cer- 
tain disaster. 

The present threat of atomic self- 
destruction, therefore, is grasped by 
some as a sign that modern history 
has just about run its course to in- 
evitable bankruptcy. “Repent be- 
fore it is too late” we hear pro- 
claimed in season and out of season 
as a warning to the leaders of this 
secularist world. 


* * * 


Ruveneserme history in this way is 
traditional and perfectly legitimate, 
providing certain precautions are 
taken. For one thing, its applica- 


tion is extremely risky. Are we 
qualified to pass judgment as _ to 
who are the obedient and who the 
disobedient? Are not such judg- 
ments best left to God alone? True 
enough, the prophets of the Old 
Testament spoke openly and freely 
in this vein. But they were the 
prophets of God, specially chosen 
by Him for this role. 

Besides, such an_ interpretation 
looks at history only from one as- 
pect — the moral aspect. Arduous 
theological controversies over the 
question of salvation have caused 
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such stress to be laid on our need 
for redemption that we sometimes 
talk as though it were the sole pur- 
pose of history. 

Even our notion of God’s plan has 
shrunk down to its merely moral 
meaning. We think of the divine 
plan only in its aspect of a moral 
blueprint, the moral law written 
into the very nature of things and 
revealed by God in all its fullness to 
the Church. By obedience to God’s 
plan for the world we mean little 
more than the price man must 
learn to pay for peace, harmony 
and prosperity on earth. 


F ontunareny, the rapid speed of 
historical change today, focusing 
man’s attention on the fact that the 
world itself changes, is redressing 
the balance. Men like Father H. 
A. Reinhold (“Christian in the 
World,” in Worship formerly 
Orate Fratres, August, 1951) and 
Robert C. Pollock (“History is a 
Matrix,” in Thought, June, 1951) 
recognize that, before we can un- 
derstand modern culture, we shall 
have to examine history more care- 
fully in its larger aspect as_ the 
working out of an actual plan for 
changing the world. 

While the Fall made our redemp- 
tion necessary, it did not cancel out 
God’s plan for the world. Adam’s 
sin merely has taken the achieve- 
ment of the divine plan on a long 
vet fruitful detour. 

For the purpose of history is not 
limited to the moral transformation 
of men’s hearts. God’s plan em- 
braces the whole cosmos; it calls 
for the transformation of the entire 
universe. “Behold, I make all 
things new” (Apoc. xxi. 5). Refer- 
ence to the cosmic significance of 
Christianity, for example, is scat- 
tered throughout the writings of St. 
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Paul. He develops it in most detail 
in his Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians, and also in the 8th chap- 
ter of his Epistle to the Romans 
where he writes that “the creature 
also itself shall be delivered from 
the servitude of corruption, into the 
liberty of the glory of the children 
of God.” 


ao startling and confusing devel- 
opments of modern history — the 
release of atomic energy, the Freu- 
dian discovery of man’s subcon- 
scious personality, the collectivist 
demands being exerted on our so- 
cial institutions because of the In- 
dustrial Revolution—are throwing 
fresh light on the meaning of God’s 
plan. With the passage of time the 
plan unfolds, and the role man is 
supposed to play becomes less ob- 
scure. The world is being made 
over before our very eyes. And God 
is using man to do the work. In 
sorrow, because of original sin (Gen. 
iii. 16), man is bringing forth a 
new world. God is taking man into 
His confidence and allowing him to 
co-operate in completing the work 
of creation. This is the meaning of 
history in its broadest sense. 

Studying history in this way 
makes it clear that any deep-seated 
pessimism modern culture 
clashes with the traditionally opti- 
mistic Catholic view of life 
on the belief that God never per- 
mits the course of history to escape 
so completely from His control. 


over 


based 


‘Ene fact that meant so much to St. 
Augustine, that “sin also serves,” 
assumes new richness of meaning 
when applied to contemporary 
man. For God is present even in 
man’s disobedience. He knows how 
to make human perversity serve 
His purposes. He is able to use sin 
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and fit it into the divine scheme of 
things. 

God is not thwarted. Despite ap- 
pearances to the contrary, with 
every event in human history the 
divine plan pushes forward step by 
step toward its final consummation. 
There are so many spiritual real- 
ities for which we have eyes and 
see not. Yet by faith we know that 
God manifests His love and good- 
ness in all that happens. His glory 
is everywhere present. 

Our attitude, then, should be one 
of hope and optimism. Abraham 
as the spiritual father of all who be- 
lieve is also our spiritual father. 
Therefore, the words of our Lord 
to the Jews, the children of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh, apply 
also to us. We must remember 
when considering the works of 
modern disbelievers that “God is 
able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren to Abraham” (Matt. ii. 9). 


.om attitude of hope and opti- 
mism toward modern trends is of 
crucial importance. Our lack of it 
is the stumbling block that cuts off 
so many of us from sympathetic 
participation in the modern world, 
and prevents us from understand- 


ing and collaborating with God’s 
action in it. Why are we so little 
conscious of the people, things and 
events about us as parts of the crea- 
tive process by which God is work- 
ing out His will in history? 

After all, it should not surprise 
us that people living outside the 
visible Church of Christ have to 
such a large extent shaped and 
guided the history of our times. 
For one of the most overwhelming 
lessons of Biblical history is that 
God alone really is the Author of 
history, and we human beings are 
all His unprofitable servants. 
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All power resides in Him and we 
are only the instruments of His holy 
will. Our very real freedom does 
not, cannot, subtract from the al- 
mightiness of God. In some incom- 
prehensible way our freedom is 
included within God’s all-encom- 
passing might and belongs to it, 
much as the part belongs to the 
whole. 


Mas has always found it hard to 
accept God’s omnipotence. We 
learn and forget time and again 
and again. On this score, the his- 
tory of the chosen people in the 
Old Testament, which the Fathers 
of the Church loved to read as a 
prophetic warning of the history of 
the new chosen people, the Church 
of Christ, is frightfully clear. 

Biblical history shows on_ so 
many different occasions and in so 
many different ways that God does 
not long tolerate that those who are 
anointed by Him for some special 
purpose should grow smug in the 
belief that they possess Him and 
His grace and that, therefore, they 
are essential to the fulfillment of 
His designs. 

God is always confounding the 
proud, the mighty and the learned 
by rejecting them, and calling in- 
stead upon the humble and the de- 
spised, those whom one would least 
suspect of being suitable instru- 
ments for the divine will. In this 
way He drives ever deeper into our 
consciousness the realization that 
whatever power or strength we 
have is from Him and belongs to 
Him. Man does not possess God’s 
grace. Rather, it is God’s grace 
which possesses him. 

No one of us is necessary to God 
except in so far as He freely chooses 
to need him. What a tremendous 
lesson can be had from pondering 
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the drama of modern history! Can 
it be that God is confounding us 
who are the new Israelites by ex- 
cluding so many of us from leading 
roles and by using for the lion’s 
share of His work heretics, commu- 
nists, secularists, and the like, those 
whom we so often regard as the 
“refuse of this world, the offscour- 
ing of all even till now’? (I Cor. iv. 
13). 


* * * 


Our present situation becomes 
more understandable when exam- 
ined in its historical setting. By the 
end of the Middle Ages the Church’s 
eternal message had in the minds 
of most men become almost in- 
separable from certain aspects of 
medieval society. Christian Revela- 
tion was identified with the par- 
ticular form in which it was then 
embodied. When the feudal social 
structure of the Middle Ages began 
to give way and crumble, the 
Church herself and her mission 
were imperiled. Increasingly the 
best minds of the day, and the men 
most actively abreast with the 
sweep of history, abandoned the 
Church as an outworn medieval 
institution. 

Our modern secular civilization, 
materially brilliant and of incon- 
testable scientific genius, emerged 
and began to take shape. Unfortu- 
nately, its relationship to Christian- 
ity was not clearly understood. 
Misunderstandings multiplied and 
hardened with the passage of time. 


| with the eighteenth cen- 
tury the flowering of modern sci- 
ence and philosophy taken together 


with all their cultural and social 
manifestations came to present a 
most serious threat to the very ex- 
istence of the Church. So serious 
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a threat that the leaders of the 
Church, even if they could have 
clearly distinguished the essential 
and the eternal from what was only 
of passing importance in medieval 
Christianity, would have been hard 
put to cope with it! 

Those who remained true to the 
Church did the only thing possible. 
They tried to slow up the rushing 
tide of history in a desperate delay- 
ing action designed to gain time un- 
til God’s protecting Providence 
should see fit to intervene. As they 
were forced to give ground, now on 
this front and now on that, they 
withdrew from the world and into 
themselves. They lived heroically 
by faith alone at a time when rea- 
son and science were dealing out 
crushing blows to the traditional 
religious picture of life. In order to 
keep their faith intact, they in- 
stalled themselves in a_ cultural 
ghetto apart from the modern 
world. Then they held on grimly, 
waiting for the storm to pass. 


—_ the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century the outlook has be- 


gun to brighten. The myth that 
science could serve as a substitute 
for religion has been exploded. 
Philosophers have lost their easy, 
optimistic faith in an automatic 
material and social progress. 

Religion today need not stay on 
the defensive. There is now no rea- 
son why educated Catholics, deeply 
imbued with the Christian 
and tradition, cannot forth 
from their embattled fortresses. 
Our age is one of severe crisis. Men 
cannot afford to be sectarian in 
their search for answers to univer- 
sal problems. The rest of the world 
needs us just as much as we need 
them. 

There are many signs, indeed, 


spirit 
come 
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that we Catholics are = already 
emerging from our isolation. It is 
time we did so. To those who dur- 
ing the past few centuries kept the 
faith alive at the expense of the 
world’s scorn and ridicule, we owe 
a great debt. Should we not show 
our gratitude by entering into the 
world once more and bearing our 
rightful responsibilities, responsl- 
bilities which they have made pos- 
sible? 


| of the disorder and 
confusion in every area of human 
activity as the labor pains of a new 
world in birth, striving for the di- 
vinely inspired harmony of a higher 
order of perfection, carries with it 
the obligation to enter into the work 
that is being done, to recognize that 
humanity’s perplexing problems are 
also our problems. 

Yet for us Christians so many 
obstacles block our whole-hearted 
participation in the modern world! 
Our religious training, our habitual 
association of ideal Christian spir- 
ituality with the saints and martyrs 
of pre-industrial society, gives 
many features of contemporary so- 
ciety the appearance of being either 
inherently anti-religious, or at best 
unreligious. 

In church, for example, the out- 
of-date clothing worn by our favor- 
ite saints seems to summon us to a 
way of living altogether foreign to 
the conditions of today. How can 
we live genuine Christian lives in 
the circumstances of our society as 
they did in theirs? 

Because they lived at a different 
moment in history, they took part 
in a different phase of that vast, 
universal drama, the unfolding of 
the divine plan. For building a new 
world, like building construction in 
general, must proceed by a_se- 
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quence of stages; the foundation 
must be laid before the structure 
can be set up, and the structure 
must be set up before the electrical 
or plumbing fixtures can be in- 
stalled. The work that has to be 
done changes constantly. Even the 
bricklayer lays each brick in a dif- 
ferent place, building from the bot- 
tom up. 

So it is with the drama of history. 
The scene changes with each gen- 
eration of mankind. The role we 
are called upon to play, our voca- 
tion in life, depends in part upon 
the moment in which we live and 
the role assigned to our age. Imi- 
tating the saints of the past means 
accepting the tasks of our age as 
generously as they accepted theirs. 

But this answer offers only a gen- 
eral principle. It does not get down 
to practical cases. Does not the 
complexity of our modern indus- 
trial civilization with all its distrac- 
tions and pressures, its rushed-up 
tempo of doing things, make a deep 
spiritual life and a strong aware- 
ness of God’s active presence al- 
most impossible? 

In particular, what about the 
widespread commercialization of 
modern society? The compelling 
pressure of the profit motive has 
become the most powerful moving 
force of our time. No one who 
wishes to live a responsible life can 
escape its influences. And does it 
not make a mockery of religion? If 
functioning in modern society re- 
quires always such emphasis on 
what is economically profitable, how 
can the honoring of God be much 
more than an after-thought, hypo- 
critical lip-service? 
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Looking at the profit motive, 
however, as one of the mightiest of 
many levers by means of which 
God moves man to the accomplish- 
ment of His will opens up a world 
of breath-taking spiritual possibil- 
ities. The Industrial Revolution, 
which is startlingly transforming 
the face of the earth and is laying 
the material and economic basis for 
a new social order in which what is 
profitable to some will no longer 
sometimes be unprofitable to the 
common good, could not conceiv- 
ably have been effected in the short 
span of only a few centuries if God 
had not tapped the resources of hu- 
man self-interest, making full use 
of our weaknesses and limitations. 
In other words, the pressure of eco- 
nomic motivation is the Hand of 
God upon us, calling us, drawing 
us, and compelling each of us to 
play our role in His plan. 


0. course, we cannot use this 
pressure by itself as an infallible 


guide. In any given situation we 
have to consider its relative inten- 
sity. For economic necessity is 
most certainly not the only way 
God speaks to us and makes His 
wishes known. In reality, what 
moves us to correspond to our voca- 
tion is the resultant, the combined 
force, of economic pressure taken 
together with all the other pressures 
—social, psychological, religious, 
etc. — which are brought to bear 
upon us. 

In a very real sense, our accept- 
ance of the historical responsibili- 
ties given us by God as children of 
our age measures the integrity of 
our Christianity. 





Problems of the Catholic Scientist 
by JOHN S. SIEGER 


I, used to be thought that the phrase “Catholic scientist” contained with- 
in it an essential contradiction, like “square circle” or “flat sphere.” Much 
harm was done by this idea, and the secularistic fruits it helped mature 
are much in evidence. Remnants of the notion itself still persist, espe- 
cially among some of our old-guard educators. A firm grasp on a recent 
fashion has not yet permitted them to see that the contradiction ulti- 
mately lies in the words “non-Catholic scientist.” 

Nevertheless, the life of a Catholic in the field of the natural sciences 
cannot be expected to be entirely free from conflicts. Like any other 
human being, he is a complex body-spirit, with an intellect and a will 
which are not only limited in nature but which also bear scars from 
original and actual sin. Furthermore, when he views his work in relation 
to a society that is manifestly not all that it should be, he finds that con- 
flicts become even more evident. 

It is not very difficult to answer the old battle cry that some still 
sound—that dogmatism and “a spirit of free inquiry” cannot go together. 
The implication, of course, is that the former is characteristic of the 
Church and the latter of science. Usually examination reveals that the 
“spirit of free inquiry” involves a pride of mind that will not accept any- 
thing, no matter how reasonable, that is not experimentally verifiable by 
a particular “scientific” method. If we waited for this sort of “free 
inquiry” to tell us about God and the purpose of life, we would wait in 
vain. Moreover, it is not for the proponents of this method to say that 
these matters or others outside its jurisdiction are not important. 


‘Tee philosophical implications of science occasionally engage the atten- 
tion of both philosophers and scientists. For most scientists, however, 
these are no more than occasional mental diversions. There are signs of 
a reawakening of a respect for metaphysics, but even theoretical physicists 
concern themselves little with the ultimate implications of problems of 





causality and of the nature of real- 
ity. Biologists, likewise, find a limit 
in efforts to reach a definite conclu- 
sion as to what constitutes a living 
being. Recent experiments on extra- 
sensory perception have engaged 
the attention of some mathema- 
ticians and psychologists and have 
raised some interesting philosophi- 
cal points. Here also, however, few 
people are concerned beyond a mild 
curiosity. 

All these topics of intellectual 
concern are interesting, but they do 
not include a matter which is of 
much more importance and of uni- 
versal significance. That matter is 
the present status of the struggle 
between good and evil and the pres- 
ent spiritual condition of society. 
And thus for the Catholic scientist 
the primary problem is of a dif- 
ferent sort. 


Tis attitude of Catholics them- 
selves toward the scientist of their 
faith helps to outline the problem. 
Among many there is an uncon- 
scious deference to him as someone 


intellectual 
He is seen as one engaged 
in a profitable pursuit that has un- 
questionably given us considerable 
knowledge and = control the 
physical universe. His work is good 
because the search for truth is good. 
Furthermore, it is now obviously a 
necessary bulwark against totali- 
tarian aggression. 

To others, such as the Integrity 
and Catholic Worker groups, the 
Catholic scientist is as a general 
rule misusing his talents. He is con- 
tributing to a useless gadgetry that 
makes Christian detachment at best 
difficult and possibly even helping 
to prepare the way for a “techno- 
logical synthesis” upon which Anti- 
christ will rise to power. 


of better-than-average 
pt mwers., 


over 


Most of this difference of opinion 
revolves around matters of practi- 
cal application of religion to life. 
That scientific inquiry of itself is 
good is not doubted. Neither is the 
fact that its fruits can be useful 
for the material welfare of an ever- 
increasing number of God’s children 
on earth. But there is a question 
that this is now being done in the 
best way, or even in a way that is 
good at all. It is a question of 
whether in the search of science 
and technology for something good 
we are losing something far better. 
The problem is whether now, in 
view of the present condition of so- 
ciety and its glaring spiritual weak- 
nesses, there should be such effort 
and emphasis on material discovery 
and progress. 


I, does little permanent good mere- 
ly to say that considerable scientific 
and technological effort is now 
needed to halt Communism. It can 
readily be pointed out that it was 
an overemphasis on materialism 
and a neglect of Christianity—by 
scientists as well as by others in so- 
ciety—that brought about the Com- 
munist threat. A similar neglect 
of spiritual realities likewise caused 
the failure to recognize it for so 
long. 

What must now be realized is 
that eventually a proper attitude to- 
ward material progress will have to 
be found. If it is not, we face the 





Is there value in the Catholic scientist’s 
work because he is extending the boundaries 
of knowledge, or is he misusing his talents 
by contributing to useless gadgetry? Catho- 
lic scientists, says John S. Sieger, M.S., Ph.D., 
Fellow at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, can work with other 
Christians in strengthening and extending 
the City of God without contributing too 
much toward the triumph-in-decay of the 
secular city that is at war with it. 
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unpleasant prospect of continually 
fighting, rather belatedly, the evils 
our own philosophy helps to bring 
about—with the probability that we 
shall some day find ourselves over- 
come by one of them. 

Unfortunately, non-Catholic scien- 
tists usually have little to offer to- 
ward even recognizing the problem. 
Some, it is true, take time to think 
of the implications of their work. 
All too many of these have little con- 
cern for spiritual progress, at least 
in the sense of progress toward God. 
Among those who actually believe 
in God, there is sometimes a strong 
odor of deism and the implication 
that we ought not bother God too 
much. 

In common with other subscrib- 
ers to the current Zeitgeist, they 
don’t think religion matters in 
everyday life. There is a tendency 
to recognize a transcendent God, but 
not one immanent in the universe 
He created. He is not One to be 
spoken to in daily prayer, a Su- 
preme Being Who is interested in 
the daily problems of men and Who 
supplies His grace to enable men to 
share in His divine nature. There 
is some talk of God among scien- 
tists, but little of Christ; some men- 
tion of creation, but little of re- 
demption or of sanctification. 


= of thinking much about 
God, scientists who seek something 
beyond science frequently concern 
themselves with general philosophi- 
cal considerations of the relations 
between “science and society” or 
“science and man.” Here there is 
much of the sacred cow attitude, 
and the continuing suggestion that 
science and the scientific method 
ought to be applied more to human 
affairs. 

Even those who recognize that 
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science of itself will not automati- 
cally benefit man often have the 
hope that science “if rightly used” 
could eventually establish a kind of 
paradise on earth. Most of those 
who have this idea unfortunately 
have little to offer concerning right 
use. They realize that it is con- 
nected somehow with charity, but 
the relation between men and true 
charity remains for them a field of 
mystery. 

It is very doubtful that anything 
approaching a paradise on earth can 
come about for a creature to whom 
it was said, “Cursed is the earth 
in thy work.” If it does come about, 
however, the role of science and 
similar intellectual efforts of men 
will have been of relatively little 
importance. Completely overshad- 
owing these efforts will have been 
the grace of God and the charity in 
the human hearts that co-operate 
by acts of free will with 
graces. 

The entire view of the value of 
science as a servant of man often 
involves an oversight so serious that 
it spells the difference between good 
and evil, between every basic con- 
cept of success or failure. It is a 
difference which marks off the dis- 
tinction between the very funda- 
mentals of heaven and hell; that 
man must also be in the service of 
God. If this is not so, every con- 
tribution of science to man, as an 
end in himself, can mean homage 
to a strange god who is continually 
hearkening in some measure to a 
temptation to the pride of Eden: 
“You shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil... .” 


those 


No scientist who professes to be a 
Christian can forget this matter en- 


tirely. It is much too fundamental. 
While he works to develop time- 
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saving gadgets, he must wonder 
occasionally what the time will be 
used for. He may find himself 
working for a company that makes 
products which can be rightly used, 
but which he can too readily see 
are more often abused. 

He strives to improve methods of 
mass production and wonders 
whether either the methods or the 
goods produced are really contrib- 
uling to the ultimate welfare of the 
human beings who are affected 
thereby. He works for improved 
arrangements of matter and watches 
men lose themselves in materialism. 
He works for the defense of the 
nation, as he now must, but joins 
others in other lines of endeavor in 
wondering what precisely is being 
defended. 

The answers are not easy. A fun- 
damental spiritual transformation 
in society is needed—“that they all 
may be one.” Until this comes 
about, a proper orientation of 
science and technology will be im- 
possible. For example, one might 
suggest that technological efforts for 
production of luxury gadgets might 
be better used for more extensive 
development of hydroponics as a 
solution for present and potential 
world food shortages. It would do 
little good, however, as long as the 
demand for the gadgetry continues 
and people would rather pass along 
information on contraceptives than 
give up the luxury items. Nothing 
less than a truly Christian society 
can provide a real solution. 


Ors the scientist who 
is interested in helping bring this 
about often finds little or no direct 


purpose for it in his work. Instead, 
his work and the “scientific meth- 
od” he uses can even seem a hin- 
drance. Time becomes a problem, 
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and a balance must be found for 
that required for work, prayer, 
family life, and other active efforts 
in the Apostolate. Usually there is 
also the added factor that extra 
study is needed to keep abreast of 
advances in his field of work. It is 
difficult to avoid the impression that 
he is under pressure to delve ever 
more deeply into the realm of 
things-that-make-no-dilference. 

In addition, the scientific method, 
depending on observation of experi- 
mental results as guides to future 
action, can become a spiritual ob- 
stacle. God does not always answer 
prayers, especially those for others, 
by definitely observable “results.” 
“My ways are exalted above your 
ways.” It is a necessary part of 
humility for everyone, scientist or 
not, to remember this. 
ual life 
method. 


The spirit- 


transcends the scientific 


| * is evident that Catholics can- 
not abandon the fields of science 
and technology entirely to those 
outside the Church. Instead, Cath- 
olic scientists are needed 
will work integration be- 
tween their studies and the other 
aspects of Truth which are known. 
Ultimately all Truth is One. Where 
this is obscured in individual cases, 
it is a worth-while service to achieve 
a clarification by further study and 
research. 


ones who 
for an 


But at the same time men cannot 
wait for a complete clarification of 
all difficulties. It may be a long 
time before physicists arrive at a 
correct idea of causality and biolo- 
gists and psychologists learn to 
distinguish properly between men 
and animals. Neither society nor 
Christianity must ever base its es- 
sential vitality upon the physical 
sciences. 
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Perhaps the Catholic scientist can 
best begin to fulfill his function by 
seeing the whole of which he and 
his work are a part. Then, within 
the framework of his profession 
and his vocation, he can seek, as he 
must, his personal sanctification 
and that of those for whom he is 
responsible. He can show by the 
example of his life that his faith in 
no way interferes with true scien- 
tific progress. But he must show 
that beyond the latter is his God 
a God that is not science or nature 
or man, but the Almighty and Eter- 
nal Love Who thought enough of 
men to send His Son to become one 
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of them in order to bring them to 
Him. 

And thus perhaps the Catholic 
scientist can work with other Chris- 
tians in strengthening and extend- 
ing the City of God without contrib- 
uting too much toward the triumph- 
in-decay of the secular city that is 
at war with it. 


y 
1 HIS is not an easy program to 
carry out well. But Christianity is 
not easy for anyone. It is built up- 
on the blood of martyrs—-and espe- 
cially upon that of the First Martyr, 
Who promised a cross to those who 
would follow Him. 


Snowstorm 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


I ORTHWITH a world all blurred and furred, 
All feather-fluffed and tossed, 
With trees white-whipped 


And shrubs white-tipped 


And lanes and pathways lost, 


Till wondering eyes scarce recognize 
Where nothing is the same 

The door that they are destined for 
Or that from whence they came. 


Beauty is clear enchantment here 

But still some shades are drawn 

By those this wnue delight leaves cold 
And those who pray it gone. 





LIBERTE-cas- 





The Heart of John 


by E. BOYD BARRETT 


| the son of Zebedee and Salome, a 
quiet, retiring lad, was destined for such 
experiences as man had never known. 
Now, he stands veiled for all time be- 
hind five words: “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” The veil which he drew 
over himself is in the nature of an epi- 
taph, a glorious though self-affacing 
epitaph. When he wrote it he knew 
that death could not be long delayed. 

Peter and Paul, whose characters we 
have already studied, were not retiring 
or reticent about themselves. These two 
great men of action spoke openly of their 
feelings and their undertakings. They 
readily faced, and even courted publicity. 
To sustain and encourage their followers 
they revealed all, even the workings of 
God’s grace within them. 

I am, wrote Peter, “a partaker of that 
glory which is to be revealed.” God's 
grace, wrote Paul, “has not been void” 
in me. We can feel intimate with Peter, 
knowing him as a _ strong, protective 
leader and a most kind father. We can, 
as it were, throw our arms about humble, 
tireless Paul, the most lovable of men. 
3ut what of John? Do we come close to 
him? Do we know him really well? 


| never wrote a line about his emo- 
tions, or sufferings or spiritual dreams 
as did Peter and Paul. Only twice, and 
that to the extent of eight short words, 
does he quote himself directly in his 
Gospel. He used four words in his fate- 
ful question: “Who is it, Lord?” And 
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there was his four-word happy cry, 
uttered on the Lake Tiberias: “It is 
the Lord!” 

Elsewhere in his Gospel John re- 
mains a tongue-tied figure, wistfully 
watching, or listening to others. 
For himself he is a wraith, a shad- 
owy figure, of no substantial im- 
port. 

One cannot help contrasting the 
bold outspoken manner in which 
Peter affirmed his love of Christ: 
“Lord, thou knowest that I love 
thee!”’; or the prophetic declaration 
of Paul, to all the world, that noth- 
ing could ever separate him from 
the love of Christ; with the modest, 
though oft-repeated murmur ot 
John: “Christ loved me!” John did 
not boast of loving Christ. He left 
it to us to infer that Christ lov- 
ing him, and he loving Christ 
were one and the same thing, and 
recipreeal. 


Tuscon John had, in his Gospel, to 


record the facts of where he was 
and what happened to him, he drew 
no attention to himself. His were 
the most stupendous experiences of 
any of the Apostles. His “breaks,” 
his “scoops,” if we may use familiar 
terms, were Had he 
wished to boast he could have said: 
“IT was the first (with Andrew) to 
interview Christ and to spend a day 
with Him!” (John i. 39). “TIT was 
the first to be told the identity of 
the traitor, Judas!” “I was the first 
to know of the divine appointment 
of Mary as mother of mankind!” “I 
was the only Apostle to see Christ 
die and to witness the dawn of 
man’s redemption!” “TI first saw 
the opening of the Sacred Heart!” 
“T first, save for Mary, recognized 
and believed in the Resurrection!” 
(John xx. 8.) 

But John never boasted 


Ce lossal ' 


of the 
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unique privileges and favors that 
were his. On other figures he threw 
the spotlight, but not on himself if 
it could be avoided. Passing swiftly 
from one sublime experience to an- 
other, eye-witnessing life’s greatest 
tragedy and triumph, this modest 
fisherman cherished only one glory 
as his own, that of being “the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved.” 


0. the day on which he threw in 
his lot with Christ, John was young, 
not long out of his ’teens. He was 
but half educated. His father, 
though an employer, could not 
spare him for Rabbinical schooling. 
The gifts of mind that he possessed, 
und we know how great they were, 
remained for long undeveloped. 
His genius as a theologian, his ar- 
tistic skill as a writer were wholly 
hidden. But he was a. steady, 
promising young fellow: the “kid” 
Apostle, we would like to call him. 
He was daring, docile, and affec- 
tionate; a “biddable” boy, ready to 
oblige, and knowing by instinct the 
right thing to do. 

If, at the Last Supper, he took 
the place next to Christ, he saw 
nothing strange in so doing. And 
when Christ began His sad, farewell 
discourse, it was natural for John, 
feeling lonely as he did, to rest his 
head on Christ’s breast. John was 
no more soft or emotional than any 
of the others, but he was younger 
and his trust knew no bounds! 

For three years Christ had found 
in John a human companionship 
that He needed. John was un- 
spoiled, full of faith, and hungry for 





In writing this month of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, E. Boyd Barrett continues his 
pen portraits of the Twelve Apostles. <A 
new book by Dr. Barrett, Life Begins With 
Love, has recently been published. 
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spiritual inspiration. He was al- 
ways at Christ's side, seeking noth- 
ing than to be near Him. 
Christ would not, could not drive 
away (non ejiciam foras) this lov- 
able youth. He saw John’s love for 
Him growing apace and John _ be- 
came very dear to Christ, even 
though Christ knew of ugly traits in 
his character. 

John, likable and docile though 
he was, should in no 


else 


sense be re- 
garded as a perfect angel at the 
time of which we speak. The fact 
is, John had a mean, detestable 
streak in him! 


Ox, could pardon that outburst of 
unseemly anger that John displayed 
when he wished to draw down fire 
from heaven on certain Samaritans 
who would not receive Christ. One 
could pardon too John’s vanity in 
assuming authority to forbid a 
stranger to invoke Christ’s name in 
driving out devils. 

But how can condone the 
cunning way in which John (and 
James with him) attempted to in- 
duce Christ to make a blind promise 
so that he, John, and James, should 


one 


secure in advance special places in 


heaven? “Master,” said the broth- 
we desire that whatsoever we 
shall ask, Thou wouldst do for us” 
(Mark x. 35). It was a kind of trap 
that John laid for Christ. Is it any 
wonder that the other Apostles were 
indignant and “began to be much 
displeased at John’s (and James’s) 
conduct? 

In time John was cured of his 
vanity, ambition, and cunning for 
he followed the surest way of cure, 
that of remaining close to Christ. 
He knew that “virtue flowed forth 
from Him and healed all’ — and 
every malady. 

Had not John’s soul been soiled 


a 
ers, 
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by human frailty, had he not been 
a sinner like other men, Christ 
would not have chosen him to rep- 
resent the human race on Calvary, 
as another Adam. But Christ se- 
lected him, to stand for you and for 
me, to represent all men, when, ad- 
dressing His Mother, He said from 
the Cross: “Behold your son!” She 
saw us all in John! 


Tuoven Christ was first among 
John’s friends, he had another 
friend, and companion, in Peter. 
In those days Peter was cocksure 
and unpredictable, but John had 
the art of friendship, and got on 
with him. Where Peter went, John 
went Aiways he was with 
Peter, even on Thabor. To prepare 
the Last Supper went Peter and 
John. Into Caiphas’ house John en- 
tered first and forthwith 
admission for Peter. 

On Resurrection morn, it was to 
Peter and John that Mary Magdalen 
told her strange tale, and at once 
they ran together to the Tomb. It 
was Peter with John, who worked 
the miracle at the Gate Beautiful. 
“Look at us!” Peter said to the 
lame man. The two friends spent 
that night together in prison. Some 
time later, the two alone, were sent 
at the Brethren’s’ bidding into 
Samaria. 

The “kid Apostle” always tagged 
along with “the Chief.” In respect 
he played second fiddle to Peter, 
listening admiringly as Peter did 
all the talking. 

One other incident of their asso- 
ciation occurred after Peter’s triple 
profession of love for Christ, the 
morning of that happy dinner on 
the shore of Lake Tiberias. Christ 
had said to Peter, “Follow me!” 
John seemed to be left out, but all 
the same he began to walk after his 


too. 


secured 
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two friends. It seemed he could 
not let them out of his sight! Then 
Peter glanced back and saw John 
following. In deep concern he said 
to Christ: “Lord, and what shall 
this man do?” We do not know if 
Peter meant: “Lord, are You for- 
getting about poor John?” It seems 
to me that Peter was trying to do 
something for his young friend 
because he loved him! 


| F one of his fables, La Fontaine 
writes: “By the work one knows the 
workman!” Certainly one comes to 
know much about John from his 
magnum opus, the Fourth Gospel. 
Apart from the fact that this his- 
tory of Christ 


accomplished artist, a great 


reveals John as an 
f theo- 
logian and a= profound practical 
philosopher; it shows him as a writ- 
er who understood and loved his 
readers, those for whom he wrote. 
There were those, the simple and 
the unlearned, of his own day and 
of the days to come, those whom he 
called “my little children” who 
wanted real stories about Christ: 
Stories containing little dramatic 
incidents, and little words that 
could be remembered and _ that 
would always provoke a_ vibrant 
love of Jesus. 

John composed a Gospel which, 
while being a marvelous theological 
thesaurus, an eagle flight into di- 
vine science, was also a history that 
the litthe men and women of the 
world would understand and love 
for all time. They would relish, 
both naturally and spiritually, hear- 
ing about the man born blind: the 
woman of Jacob’s well; the raising 
of Lazarus from the dead; 
above all the feast at Cana. There, 
for the first time, at Cana, they 
would see Mary taking her place 
among real people. 


and 
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What litthe words John left with 
us: “Give me to drink”; “He wrote 
on the ground!”: “It is the Lord!” 
“Take away the stone!” “And it 
was night!”:; “It is 1; be not afraid!” 
John left no page that did not con- 
tain a word or an incident to in- 
spire plain people! 

John wrote his Gospel for folk 
who sought the truth and he olfered 
as proof of its authenticity his own 
word; the word of an honest man. 
There is a proverb that’ says: 
“Truth is the best argument.” It 
was the argument John used. He 
told of things “which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, Which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled.” 

Like the young beggar who was 
born blind, and whose story he told, 
he bore blunt witness to facts as 
facts. Said the beggar: “One thing 
I know that whereas I was blind, 
now Said John: “He that 
saw it hath given testimony; and 
his testimony is true. And he know- 
eth that he saith the truth!” Thus 
with stanch simplicity John, the 
witness, testifies to himself as wit- 
ness. Truth is indeed the best argu- 
ment! 


| see i 


Tue key to John’s character lies in 
the virtue that he taught to the end 
of his long life: the virtue of char- 
ity. Charity, as John saw and prac- 


ticed it, did not lie in 
feeling: 
word or 


emotion or 
hor was it something in 
on the tongue. Love, he 
taught, lay in action, in obeying 
Christ's commandments, in helping 
others. “He that hath the substance 
of this world and_ shall his 
brother in need, and shall close his 
heart against him, how doth the 
charity of God abide in him?” (1 
John iii. 17). John taught that love 
changes death into life. “We know 


see 
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that we have passed from death to 
life because we love the brethren.” 
In effect, he taught that life begins 
with love! 

John wrote daringly about love. 
He said that love overcomes fear 
and pain and weakness. “Perfect 
charity casteth out fear, because 
fear hath pain.” It was the love in 
his own heart that gave him the 
courage to stand by the Cross. It 
was love too that made him strong; 
that enabled him to say: “His com- 
mandments are not heavy.” There 
was no weakness, no softness in 
John, young though he was, because 
he had learned to love. 


_ = joy of John’s life in his old age 
was to see in others fidelity to truth 


and to witness kind deeds. “I was 


exceedingly glad,” he wrote to Lady 
Electa, “that I found of thy chil- 
dren walking in truth.” To the good 
Gaius he wrote: “I have no greater 


grace than this, to hear that my 
children walk in truth. Dearly be- 
loved, thou dost faithfully whatever 
thou dost for the brethren and that 
for strangers.” 

The sorrow of John’s life on the 
other hand, was to witness infidel- 
itv. Never could he reeover from 
the awful mind wound, the agoniz- 
ing trauma, that Judas had occa- 
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sioned. For John all were anti- 
Christs who perversely rejected the 
doctrine he taught. ‘Whosoever 
revolteth and continueth not in the 
doctrine of Christ hath not God.” 
John could not condone treachery 
with mealymouthed words. He 
struck mercilessly at Christ's foes! 


| back to Gospel times we 
recognize John as a brave, modest 
man of understanding heart. We 
are grateful to him for the comfort 
he gave to Christ and for the care 
and protection that he afforded 
Mary. Our liking for him is founded 
on a sure basis of gratitude. We see 
him as a ready help and companion 
to Peter in troublous times. We see 
him pressing Paul’s hand in friend- 
ship and earning Paul’s sincere 
praise as Pillar of the Church. 

We see him, as an elderly Bishop 
Apostle, an endearing teacher in 
the timeless school of love; and a 
sensitive writer who gave us with 
skill and beauty, another story of 
Christ. Because of his big heart he 
achieved big things— “he does 
mucl loves much,” said the 
wise 4 Kempis. Faithful, daring, 
retiring, charming, John merits our 
liking because he merits our grati- 
tude for so many great things he 
did and said. 


who 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


M ME. GUILLAUME had the grippe so we had to go upstairs to see her. 
“I suppose you’ve come to see me about the Hour of Friendship,” she 
began when she saw us. I answered that I had been told that she was very 
active in work for the Church and asked her to tell us about what she 
was doing. She leaned forward in her bed and began to speak. 

“You know in France most children are baptized, but few persevere 
in religious practice when they become adolescents. France is a country 
of Catholic tradition and culture but the faith means little to the average 
Frenchman. He sees it chiefly as a number of rites which must be per- 
formed or else he will have bad luck or will be looked down upon by his 
neighbors.” 

I questioned this drastic view of France, referring to the various move- 
ments of specialized Catholic Action, of liturgical practice, of popular 
theology, ete., all signs, I thought, of a renewal in French Catholicism. 
Her eyes snapped when she replied, “Yes, that’s true, but here in my 
neighborhood, I know who is a Christian, who is a practicing Catholic, 
which children go to catechism class. What you say is true, but the fact 
remains that the great mass of French people is not touched. 


‘“ 

M y sector is the neighborhood and in particular the housewife. We've 
been getting acquainted with our neighbors for the last five years, 
we've been able to help out now and then, give them a hand when 
they’re in trouble, listen to some of their problems, but we felt that we 
were not really getting anvwhere. Time after time, we’ve come up against 
the indifference and ignorance of the parents. They’re good people, they 
love their children, but they themselves grew up during the period when 
catechism class consisted in little more than learning a few answers by 
rote. What can these parents pass on to their children? 

“Then too in France, we’ve been shaken by the war; children were 
left alone while mothers stood in line for hours to get a morsel of meat 
for their families. They witnessed the blackmarketing, and sometimes 
even scenes of violence. Parents have lost control of their children. Even 
now when things are calmer it is hard for us to keep up with the changing 
world that our children hear about in school, read about in their maga- 
zines. They think we’re fuddy-duddies. The problem is with the parents, 





not the children, and in particular 
the hub of the problem is the young 
housewife. 

“So when the Paris headquarters 
suggested that we organize a service 
for young housewives my group was 
eager to comply. Paris helped us 
plan to meet our needs. It’s not 
easy to organize a meeting, even of 
people you know. Our objective 
was to help all the young house- 
wives in the neighborhood, and our 
first task was to find them all! A 
goodly number were pointed out to 
us by women active in parish work, 
other names were given us by the 
local tradesmen. The milkman was 
a big help. The others we had to 
ferret out by ourselves. We ealled 
it prospecting. We went to every 
house, knocked on every door in our 
neighborhood. T’m pretty sure that 
now we know them all. 


6é 

Ti next problem was to get the 
We are Catho- 
lics and we didn’t hide the fact, and 
many people are afraid of getting 
caught in a propaganda campaign. 
So we had our meetings in a neu- 
tral place, even though it would 
have been much simpler to have 
used the parish hall. No priest was 
present at our meetings as his pres- 
ence might have implied a kind of 
moral pressure and we wanted all 
mothers, of all beliefs and practices 
to feel free to come. 

“The clincher that we in- 
vited each mother individually and 
personally so that she would feel 
that if she came she would know at 
least one person there. We included 
in our invitation a program so that 
she would know exactly what to ex- 
pect, what subjects would be dis- 
cussed, how long it would take, ete. 

“We hoped to help the young 
housewife and mother make her 


housewife to come. 


was 


home attractive, acquire compe- 
tence as a homemaker and as edu- 
eator of her children. Pretty am- 
bitious, weren’t we? 

“Our program had to be practical. 
It was planned to take place during 
school hours and we enlisted the 
help of a competent baby sitter to 
care for the little children’ the 
mothers brought with them. We 
decided on the areas where it would 
be possible best to help them: Cook- 
ing, sewing, child- 
care. 

“We enlisted the support of our 
friends. We found a good cook and 
asked her to give us her recipes and 
to explain how she executed them. 
We asked a dressmaker to suggest 
simple patterns. She was very will- 
ing to come and show our mothers 
how to cut the cloth, and adapt the 
patterns to the various sizes, ete. 
She proved invaluable. 

“For homemaking we took turns 
in suggesting short cuts in cleaning 
the house, in preparing for a party, 
ete. 


home-making, 


We asked for suggestions and 
ideas from the women themselves. 
It worked out very well. The child- 
care angle was attended to chiefly 
by nurses and young teachers or 
social workers. 
a short talk 

questions. 


They usually gave 
and then answered 
There was no problem 
there, they were more than com- 
petent. 

“The last section, the area we 
cared most about, child-training, we 
took for our job. We met once a 
week during the month to prepare 
this. We took a concrete problem 
which we had faced with our own 





Sally Cassidy has spent this last month of 
her visit to Europe in meeting many of the 
militant lay men and women active in the 
various branches of Catholie Action. She 
this month one instance of the 
practicality of the apostolate. 


shows us 
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children: pilfering, white lies, ete. 
We tried to find the Christian way 
to meet the problem; if necessary 
we talked it over with a priest. We 
resolved not to preach, but simply 
to say factually how we had acted 
in our own families and allow the 
young women to discuss the matter 
freely. 

“After all they are adults 
they must make up their own 
minds. All that we try to do is to 
pose the problem clearly, concrete- 
lv, then give instances of a possible 
Christian solution and let 
the rest. 


and 


them do 
“For instanee, one day a young 
mother who had lost her little child 
told us thet 
believe in il 
cruel, 


she could no longer 
God who could be so 
I answered her saving that 
I too had lost a child and that I was 
greatly helped by thinking that since 
he was baptized he was in heaven, 
and that surely he would protect his 
little brothers and sisters. I didn’t 
say anything more, for I feared it 
I think 
young 


would sound like preaching. 
able to help. that 
woman.” 


I was 


| ASKED Mme. Guillaume if the 
meetings 


were successful, if 
She an- 
swered that the meetings had been 
so successful that they had divided 
the group twice because large meet- 
ings were hard to handle and yet so 
many wanted to come. She said 
that not only did the mothers come 
in droves but that little by little they 
brought their own suggesions as to 
the different problems to be han- 
dled. 


non- 
Catholies actually came. 


A friendly atmosphere was 
created which did a lot to combat 
the almost inevitable isolation § of 
the young housewife who too often 
knows only her own four walls, her 
children and a few shopkeepers. 
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1 asked her if she were satisfied 
with the apostolic aspect of her 
work. She answered: “Yes, because 
I know that it helps these young 
women make happier homes. It 
means that they have found at least 
one place where they can ask ques- 
lions freely, where they can bring 
their problems and get a sympa- 
thetic hearing. Of course, only if 
we Christians practice Christianity 
in our own lives and homes will we 
be able to help others.” 


W, thanked Mme. Guillaume and 
took our departure. My own reac- 
tion was to feel very pleased at this 
new instance of the practicality of 
the apostolate. The young house- 
Wives are among the hardest groups 
to reach, precisely because of the 
newness of their vocation, because 
of their relative 
neighborhoods, 


isolation in new 
because of their 
babies whom they dare not leave. 
Here was a concrete, practical and 
effective way of 
their problems. 

The experience also helped to 
point out one very important factor 
in the apostolate: that it is not 
enough to have people who are pre- 
occupied with problems at the high 
level of theology and social policy: 
nor is it enough to have people try- 
ing to do good at the local level. The 
combination of local people adapt- 
ing the experience transmitted by a 
central group to their problems 
shows, I think, greater promise than 
when efforts are made alone. With- 
out the suggestions and help from 
Paris, Mme. Guillaume would have 
had great difficulty in coping with 
the problems which she and her 
group were up against. On_ the 
other hand the national group could 
not bear witness in the actual meet- 
ings in the neighborhood. 


solving some of 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Paroccurup as we are with the present critical phases of the cold war 
with Korea, Malaya, Indochina, easiern Europe and even the Middle East 
itis hard for us to pay enough attention to what may well be the decisive 
field of tomorrow. Yet there is relatively little that can now be done to 
alter the course of events in places where the conflict is acutest, save resist 
and prepare for a better future if resistance prove successful; but in the 
contested fields of tomorrow we may still have time to make sure that 
Communism is contained before its tentacles have secured a firm hold. 

The field of the next phase of the cold war is clear. It is the African 
continent. It is useful to look at these things in a large way. Professor 
Toynbee has recently reminded us of the not too welcome fact that aggres- 
sion in modern times has been Western, not Eastern aggression. For 
generations it has been the West which has sought favored markets in the 
East and tried to impose on it, not only Western ways, but a measure of 
Western suzerainty. 

If the East, under Russian leadership, is now trying to return the com- 
pliment, and doing this—irony of ironies—with a Communist gospel 
imported from the West, we cannot be altogether surprised, nor can we 
afford to be too sanctimonious about it. In fact, the only real answer 
that I can see is to overcome the evil spiritual forces which threaten us 
from the East with the one genuine spiritual force of the West, the Chris- 
lian faith, in which we were so uninterested when we sought Western 
power and increase of wealth in the East. And, alas, there is precious 
little sign that the West realizes even now the critical and formidable 
spiritual dimensions of the task before it. 


I. Professor Toynbee is correct in calling the. impact of the West on the 
East a form of Western aggression, this kind of aggression was far more 
obviously marked in the impact of Europe on Africa. It is only in still 
recent history that a great dark uncivilized continent was parceled up by 
the Powers for the purpose of economic exploitation. All the more 
reason then to expect that as the natives of that continent come to learn 
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the ways and values of Western, 
man, they will ask themselves how 
far it is just that there should be 
one kind of freedom and of demo- 
cratic idealism for their conquerors 
and quite another kind for them- 
selves. 

It might have been possible to 
olfer a answer to this 
puzzle, given the sincere intention 
on the part of the colonial Powers 
to elfeet in time a free 
partnership with the natives, still 
more if that partnership were to be 
common faith in the 
spiritual values which lay behind 
the evolution of political freedom. 
But spiritual values were entirely 
neglected and political promises 
were only intended to sugar the pill 
ol exploitation. 


reasonable 
course of 


based on a 


; now Africa is full of agents 
whose job is to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s for any African who is slow 
in picking up the idea that he has 
not exactly had a fair deal. Never 
the made the 
astute propagandists of Moscow 
who need never mention 
all. By causing 
among the natives, 
many of whom are now sufficiently 
educated to feel a genuine enough 
srievance, they set the white minor- 
ity and the Powers responsible for 
them a problem that is likely to be- 
come month 
month. 
Meanwhile 


was way easier for 
the word 
Communism at 


disaffection 


eraver as succeeds 
the Communist will 
know very well the precise moment 
at which to come out into the open 
with the Communist solution of new 
peace and new democracy, and a 
new social deal for the oppressed. 
If the African falls for this, it will 
be much too late for him to com- 
plain when he realizes that the Red 
type of exploitation is an altogether 
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more helpless and hopeless alfair 
than anything he has suffered from 
the Western Powers. 


Mew is the time for us to do some- 
thing about it. Once everyone be- 
comes aware of the seriousness of 
the issue, it will already be too late. 
Headlines are still concentrated on 
isolated parts of Africa, on Tunisia 
and the Dominion of 
South Africa, and, latest of all, on 
Kenya. Even with regard to these, 
the knowing will smile indulgently 
when one says that the Communists 
are a serious factor in the promo- 
tion of trouble, and talk about 
groundless anti-Red seares. Still, 
there is something to be said for 
them. 

The point is, of course, that the 
Communists achieve the most solid 
results when they make use of 
genuine social grievances, and the 
anti-Communist plays into their 
hands when he attributes every- 
thing to Communist malice. It is 
the genuine grievance we must rem- 
edy if we are to prevent the Com- 
munist from advancing his cause. 
Merely to denounce the Communist 
is worse than no answer at all. 

In a previous article, 1 wrote at 
some length about the problem in 
French North Africa. This is a 
question on its own, and it relates 
more nearly to the whole question 
of the Islamic Middle East than to 
the African. French North Africa, 
after having been a glory of Chris- 
tendom, conquered by the 


Morocco, on 


was 





The problems now confronting the white 
man on the African continent are of the 
utmost gravity. Michael de la Bedoyere 
discusses the differing situations in 
Kenya and in South Africa with particular 
emphasis on the part played by astute Com- 
munist propagandists in exploiting the genu- 
ine grievances of the natives. 


here 
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Arabs. In the last century, the 
mixed population of Arabs and Ber- 
bers came under different types of 
French domination. 

The real question here, it seems 
to me, is how far it is wise to 
attempt to deal with these points 
of bitter contention through the 
United Nations where public discus- 
sion, the inflaming of national pas- 
sions, and the open channels for 
malicious propaganda would seem 
to prevent any constructive solution. 
The plea put forward by so good a 
Catholic statesman as M. Schuman 
is a serious one, though it ‘s a mat- 
ter of international importance that 
a colonial Power, if left to deal 
with its own complex problems, 
should face them today, not merely 
with the good of the mother coun- 
try in mind, but with the general 
good of world order and peace. 

There lies the difficulty. It is 
never easy for any country, with 
the future of its prestige and wealth 
involved, to rise above the narrower 
view, and this especially in a de- 
mocracy since the personal interests 
of so many voters may be involved. 


W.. have the same difficulty with 
the perhaps even more important 
problem of South Africa. There 
can be no doubt that the issues here 
have been simplified almost out of 
recognition through international 
propaganda, much of which is ill- 
informed, whether its aim is honest 
or malicious. This fact remains a 
fact, even if it is also a fact that Dr. 
Malan and the Nationalist party 
constitute a very real threat to the 
whole anti-Communist cause. 

Here the position is a very para- 
doxical one. Dr. Malan and his fol- 
lowers moved by a 
enough religious idealism. 


are genuine 
It is the 


old Calvinist position, according to 
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which certain people are predes- 
tined to lead and guide others. Dr. 
Malan really believes that it is his 
moral duty to entrust to the white 
minority the spiritual, moral and 
social care of the Africans and 
other natives. He really believes 
that this high aim can only be suc- 
cessfully achieved by a_ policy of 
And it is true, 
though rarely recalled, that a great 
deal has been done in South Africa 
for the native peoples. If one com- 
pares, for example, the neglect of 
the peasant in Middle Eastern coun- 
tries by the land-owning classes 
with the sense of serious social re- 
sponsibility toward the natives 
which is felt by the ruling class in 
South Africa, one finds oneself in 
two different worlds. 

Nor is it surprising that the South 
Africans feel irritated and impa- 
tient when criticism against them 
is whipped up by people whose rec- 
ord falls far short of their own. 
Moreover there are aspects of race 
separation which 
overlook. 


race separation. 


we are apt to 
For example, in) some 
missionary territories Catholic sup- 
port for race separation in prac- 
tice from the simple mo- 
tive of safeguarding the Africans 
from white contamination. I be- 
lieve, however, that in general the 
missionaries not 
policy. 


comes 


do support. this 


ewer R, this is all really by the 
way, for the danger and the para- 
dox lies in the strange fact that the 
religious outlook of the Calvinistie 
rulers lands them in the end in a 
political position that is very like 
the methods of Communism itself. 
I was talking to a priest the other 
dav who was about to sail back to 
South Africa. “Do you realize,” he 
said, “that when I return I am liable 
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lo be 
agent? 


Communist 
And if a ease can be made, 


denounced as a 


I shall have no right of appeal be- 
vond the Minister 
these regulations?’ 
of the situation. 

In effect, the Government 


sesses a Fascist power to rule the 


who enforces 


This is ty pieal 
pos- 


people for its own good according 
to the lights of the rulers. And 
since it is always true that arbitrary 
power, the in- 
tention of those who possess it, al- 


ways corrupts, aman like Dr. Me lan 


however beneficent 


shows especial astuteness in pro- 
moting the 
white minority approves in his de- 


all the eauses of which 


termination to remain supreme and 
keep the lion’s share of the wealth 
whose making is totally dependent 
on colored labor. 


7. other words, two opposite oul- 


looks have produced a way of gov- 
ernment that puts the arbitrary will 
of the ruling power before the tra- 
ditional law which guarantees jus- 
tice and the fundamental rights of 
human beings. The Biblical-Calvin- 
ist religious faith of the National- 
South Africa aims at real- 
spiritual values which the 
Communists, with their materialist 
despising of the individual, hate and 
fear; but to the man suffers 
arbitrarily and unjustly under tvr- 
anny, it makes litthe odds whether 
the tvrant’s intentions are good or 
evil. 


ists in 
izing 


who 


Nor can a race which believes it- 
self to be and 
treated as less than human be great- 
ly consoled by the thought that a 
superior, God-loved their 
master. Sooner or later—the fact is 
inevitable and it has been illustrated 
again and again in history —the 
masses who believe themselves to be 
oppressed and held in bondage will 


held in’ bondage 


race 1s 
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rise and destroy those who have set 
themselves above them. 

The only possible way of avoid- 
ing this issue would be by an abso- 
lute propaganda 
and military power in holding down 
the Such 
unthinkable in any government that 
possesses the religious idealism of 
the rulers of South Africa. But it is 
the ruthlessness which is character- 


ruthlessness 9 of 


masses. ruthlessness 1s 


istic of Communism when the time 
comes to exert it. 

One sees therefore how the 
stage is set for Communist intrigue 
and, one day, power in South 
Africa. The African will be en- 
couraged to assert his rights against 
his idealist ruler. He will demand 
a degree of political emancipation 
which will enable him to be a more 
useful agent of Communist-led dis- 
affection. And one day he will find 
himself the slave of leaders of his 
own race who will impose on for- 
eign orders a slavery from which 
there will be no escape. 

In the long run only a very clear 
realization on the part of the rul- 
ing class in South Africa that all 
this will indeed come about unless 
they completely change their out- 
look can prevent another in the long 
series of Communist ideological tri- 
umphs. 


well 


* * ~ 


Ze say this is not of course to solve 
the problem of what should be done 
to save the situation from getting 
worse, and perhaps we can obtain 
some light on this by turning to the 
other area in Africa where disaffec- 
tion and trouble have suddenly bro- 
ken out. In Kenya public order has 
been gravely disturbed by the sud- 
den hostile activity on an unprece- 
dented scale of the secret native 
Mau Mau society. Here we get a 
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background totally different from 
that of South Africa. For genera- 
tions South Africa sullered from 
the tension between the original 
Boer settlers who led a pastoral life 
with African labor and the British 
who aimed at a more enlightened 

and for that matter more profitable 

colonial development. 

During those long years of strife 
the natives were learning the white 
man’s ways, and it may or may not 
have been a good thing that in the 
end the Dutch rather than the Brit- 
ish tradition has gained the ascend- 
ant. Kenya, until nearly the end of 
the nineteenth century, was under 
Arab influence of the sultans of 
Zanzibar with the Africans consid- 
ered as pure chattel and material 
for inhuman slave trade. But once 
British rule was established the de- 
clared aim of government was that 
of trusteeship for the benefit of 
African natives whose _ interests 
must be considered paramount. 

Unpopular as this aim may have 
been with the settlers, Britain has 
maintained it. But the problem of 
educating natives who were so re- 
cently quite uncivilized and the 
subject of the slave trade has been 
a very delicate one. The native here 
has been tempted, not so much to 
adapt himself to European ways 
and thus grow into political part- 
nership within a democratic ideal, 
as to fall back into the primitive 
superstitious ways of his ancestors. 


I REMEMBER seeing an extremely 
powerful French film in Paris the 
theme of which was precisely the 
conflict between the African’s dark 


and bloody religious values, ex- 
pressed in barbaric rites, and eco- 
nomic progress as represented by 
the French engineers who had come 
to open up the territory. In the film 
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whites was converted 
from the materialistic outlook of 
the colonizers to the primordial 
“mysticism” of the blacks. I imag- 
ine that there is some parallelism 
between this situation and the sur- 
den emergence in Kenya of Mau 
Mau as a dangerous threat to white 
government. 

Communism, however, is never 
particular about the kind of situ- 
ation it is ready to exploit. From 
its point of view a return on the 
part of a still primitive race to the 
cruelties and mysteries of pagan 
blood rites is just as convenient as 
the more sophisticated and ordered 
protests of more enlightened natives 
against a quasi-Fascist policy of 
race discrimination on behalf of a 
civilized, though narrow, religious 
outlook. 


one of the 


ow far the Mau Mau crimes 
whose purpose is to terrify weaker 
brethren into submission to fanati- 
cal rulers are directly connected 
with Communist agitation may be 
questioned by some; but I have it 
from informed missionaries — in 
Kenya that the connection is close. 
Nor can there be any doubt that 
Mau Mau is the declared enemy of 
Christianity and the Catholic mis- 
sions. Though further trouble is 
in store, the government in Kenya 
has a less puzzling task than the 
government in South Africa. 

In South Africa the native move- 
ment is political and orderly, elicit- 
ing much understanding and even 
sympathy from honest detached ob- 
servers, including prominent Chris- 
tians who rightly consider apartheid 
(segregation) to be in principle in- 
compatible with the Gospel of 
Christ. So long as South Africa 
keeps in power rulers who main- 
tain apartheid, only unpopular arbi- 
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trary executive action can maintain 
control. With Dr. Malan’s recent 
acceptance of the high Court of Ap- 
peal’s judgment, which means the 
retention of the native vote for the 
elections next year, it is possible 
that the Opposition will be returned 
to power. ‘This is however far from 
certain, and the Opposition itself 
depends on votes that for the most 
part take a narrow view of the racial 
problem. 

In Kenya, the open Mau Mau 
criminality involves a self-defensive 
police action which cannot be dis- 
approved by the world if wholesale 
not to be tolerated. 
None the less, the long term prob- 
lem is equally puzzling for a white 
minority in the midst of a people 
which, albeit still primitive, 
legitimate economic 


massacre 18 


has 
erievances 
which will be increasingly encour- 
by Communists and _ their 
agents among the better educated 
\frican 


aged 


leaders. 


As I have suggested before, the 
only possible answer to these explo- 
sive situations in Africa must lie in 
working toward making a reality of 
the spiritual strength which Chris- 
tianity alone can give to the West in 


We see 


harrow re- 


its battle with Communism. 
in South 
ligious 


Africa how a 
outlook, more consonant 
with the hard outlook of the old law 
than the charity of the new, can set 
at nought moral and 
principles of equality, justice and 
responsible 


those social 
when it is 
a question of a race considered in- 
ferior. As between the principle ot 


freedom 
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trusteeship for the more primitive 
population and the narrowness of 
apartheid there can be no choice for 
the Christian. 


B. rin Kenya the present dangers 
remind us of the importance of an- 
other and even deeper aspect of 
Christianity. In bringing Western 
ideas of progress and technology to 
an undeveloped primitive land there 
is the danger of driving its people 
back into such crude and savage re- 
ligious notions as it inherited from 
the past. If we destroy its spiritual 
ideology, however repellent it must 
be to us, if we destroy those ele- 
mental forces which inspire awe 
and reverence and dedication, we 
must replace them by true religion, 
true spirituality, the knowledge of 
the true God Who also is to be 
feared, but yet wills to be loved 
who must be worshiped in mystery, 
but yet may be known along the 
paths of reason. 

In Europe and throughout the 
world we are paying the price of the 
wholesale loss of religious faith, but 
in a country like Africa, whether 
we be dealing with peoples emanci- 
pated from Islam or from paganism, 
we can hope for no future stability 
if we prove unable to spread that 
true Faith from whose principles 
and values spring the meaning and 
moral the freedom we 
cherish. And we may be certain 
that if the Africans themselves are 
slow to realize our mistakes, there 
will always be Communists and 
near-Communists in plenty to teach 
them. 


force of 
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S AMUEL GOLDWYN’S expensive pro- 
duction of Hans Christian Andersen 
is not the biographical piece its title 
would lead an unwary ticket-holder 
to expect. It is litthe more than an 
incident from the story-teller’s life 

his infatuation for a 
who is already wed 


ballerina 
and, as such, 
seems a trifle slight to support a 
movie which runs fully two hours. 
Nor is it a film which will find a 
rapturous audience among the very 
voung for, while Danny Kaye makes 
Hans an amiable sort given over to 
improvising enchanting tales for 
the tots, a lot of footage is devoted 
to the not-too-interesting marital 
spats involving the ballerina (Jean- 
maire) and her moody husband 
(Farley Granger). This portion will, 
I'd guess, find many an impatient 
youngster rustling the wrapper on 
his candy bar until Mr. Kaye re- 
turns to tell another story. 

Other than this over-all tendency 
to drag where it should sparkle and 
glow, Hans Christian Andersen is 
fortunate in having some restrained 
clowning and a good deal of singing 
from Mr. Kaye, a very pretty ballet 
built around the fable of the little 
mermaid, and some Frank Loesser 
songs which, if they won’t send you 
flying to your nearest record shop, 


the 
and 
way. 


have 
melodic 
elementary 
Radio. 


at least 
being 


advantage of 
catchy in an 
Goldwyn-RKO 


Tue comedy line seems to be what 
is most wrong with another musi- 
cal, April in Paris, which co-stars 
an attractive team, Doris Day and 
Ray Bolger. Never have two stars 
worked harder to pump life into a 
run-down script than these two but 
the plot is too firmly embedded in a 
block of cement for them to lift it 
off the ground for more than five 
minutes ata time. Bolger, a minor 
State Department official, gets his 
invitations mixed and, as a result, 
Miss Day, a chorus girl, is asked to 
represent the United States at a 
cultural festival in Paris. 

Musicals with even more tattered 
plots than this have managed, by 
some comic inventiveness and 
catchy tunes, to patch up the split- 
ting seams. But Miss Day and Mr. 
Bolger are only human and even 
they cannot make an_ indifferent 
song sound like more than that or a 
feeble line read stronger than it is 
on paper.—Warner Brothers. 


| dullish glint is around 
the edges of The Road to Bali, the 
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first technicolor union of Bing 
Crosby, Dorothy Lamour, and Bob 
Hope in the latest of the series. The 
periodic joint efforts of this— trio 
were hever more than opportunt- 
ties to toss back and forth a rapid 
flow of quips and asides. But this 
time, Bing, Bob, and Dottie seem 
just a bit tired and many of their 
light-hearted jests skirt very close 
to the objectionable. Maybe they've 
been traveling too long, The Road 
to Bali is hardly a notable addition 
to the itinerary. Paramount, 
7 

HE month’s dramatie fare ts a bil 
better, especially The Bad and the 
Beautiful in which Hollywood looks 
at itself with its make-up off. The 
“hero” of this saga of the studios is 
a ruthless and ambitious producer 
who, at one time or another, has be- 
haved in unforgivable fashion to a 
big-time director, a big-time actress, 
and a big-time writer, all of whom 
were distinctly small-time when he 
took up with them in the first place. 

Each of the wounded parties has 
a lengthy flashback all to himself in 
which the reasons for his dislike of 
the producer are enacted in full de- 
tail. After all this 
analysis, a mutual 


probing and 
friend a pro- 
ducer-—asks them to team up just 
once more to do a film which will re- 
establish the hero, now down on his 
luck, on the 


something 


movie scene, Since 
there is lovable about 
the spite of his eold- 
blooded treatment of them, the sug- 
gestion is there at the end that they 


“ill forgive and forget. 


scamp in 


The gallery of types paraded in 
The Bad and the Beautiful sticks to 
the conventional crew but the treat 
ment is more conclusive and adult 


The heel- 
through 
emerges in 


than you might expect. 
character, as 
different 


hero’s seen 


eves, sharp 
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focus and the narrators themselves 
are well individualized. Kirk Doug- 
las, Lana Turner, Walter Pidgeon, 
Dick Powell, Gilbert Roland, and 
Barry Sullivan do extremely well by 
their assignments in this adult 
story of the cinema city._—Vetro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


A RATHER loosely-constructed stage 
play, Come Back, Little Sheba, has 
been converted, without any per- 
ceptible tightening of the mecha- 
nism, into an unusual motion pic- 
ture. Exploring what has turned 
“Doe” Delaney into a chronic drunk 
instead of the promising physician 
he started out to be, we find out 
about an unfortunate college boy 
alfair with a girl named Lola whom 
he later married. now a 
sloppy, frowsy female given over to 
commuting between the kitchen 
and the parlor in her housecoat and 
slippers and whiling away her after- 
munching 


listening to soap operas. 


Lola is 


noons and 
“Doe's” 
frustrations explode in a truly har- 
rowing “binge” during which he 
almost kills Lola but, sobered up at 
last, he realizes that life has passed 
him by and, good or bad, 
all he has. 


chocolates 


Lola is 


The story is a sordid one and its 
sloomy ending leaves a bitter taste. 
Come Back, Little Sheba is notable 
primarily for the superb perform- 
ance of Miss Shirley Booth who also 
plaved the role of Lola on Broad- 
way. Miss Booth is hardly the con- 
ventional type for a movie star—-she 
is plump, somewhat older than 
Marilyn Monroe, and rather care- 
less of what in terms of 
‘sex appeal’”—-but she 
acts rings around the hundreds of 
females who can qualify in the de- 
partments mentioned. As “Doe,” 
Burt Laneaster has subdued his ag- 


is known 


‘ 


box oflice as 
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gressive personality to an astonish- 
ing degree and he carries off the 
part convincingly enough. 
Back, Little Sheba is, 
say, not for kiddies. 
mount, 


Come 
needless to 


Wallis-Para- 


— Up is a very fast and 
funny British comedy about a rep- 
ertory company which has added to 
its woes the overpowering presence 
of the author of next week’s play, 
a formidable female masquerading 
under the name of Jeremy St. Clair. 
The company is beset by complica- 
tions — squabbles, romances, tem- 
perament, jealousies — all of which 
are presided over with withering 
sarcasm by a tyrannical but empty- 
headed producer. Since Curtain U] 
opens on such an_ unbelievably 
viddy note, it isn’t surprising thal 
the pace slackens a bit around mid- 
way and the last half of the picture 
is hardly on a par with the first. 

Nevertheless you are assured of a 
very good time since the acting is 
in the hands of Robert Morley as the 
producer and Margaret Rutherford 
as the bulky authoress.__.Veadow- 
Fine Arts. 


rns. another badman_ of the 
plains, one John Wesley Hardin, 
has been discovered to the glee of 


Western script writers who can 
now culogize him in the manner of 
Jesse James and the Dalton brood. 
But Wes Hardin is a bit different in 
that he was catapulted by cireum- 
stances into the position of a des- 
perado. Although Wes polished off 
a number of unsavory characters 
who always drew first, his heart just 
wasn’tin it. This bandit dreams of 
a little farm with a white fence 
around it and danged if he doesn’t 
get it! 

Although you always have the 
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feeling that you’ve seen most of this 
before, The Lawless Breed as the 
film is called, has an undeniable 
vigor and freshness about it which 
comes, I think, from the crackling 
direction of Raoul Walsh. Under 
his hand, Rock Hudson and Julia 
Adams who have, up to now, been 
decorative but completely useless, 
respond in fine fashion.—-Untversal- 
International. 


Genes PascaL, with Pygmalion 
and Major Barbara behind him, is 
considered the sereen’s leading pur- 
veyor of unadulterated George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Perhaps the fact that 
Shaw himself is no longer around to 
toss in acid objections from the side 
lines accounts for the lack of fidelity 
to the spirit of the Trish wit in 
Androcles and the Lion made in 
Hollywood, U. S. A. The lines are 
all there-——at least most of them 
but the acting wobbles between in- 
nocuous and thoughtless mouthing 
of speeches (Jean Simmons and 
Victor Mature) and = outrageous 
overplaying (Elsa Lanchester and 
Robert Newton). As Androcles, 
Alan Young gives a modest, inof- 
fensive performance although the 
lion himself 
seedy. 

Apart from this disturbing Holly- 
wood glossiness which Shaw would 
have deplored, Androcles and _ the 
Lion is not one of his more endur- 
ing works. His ill-concealed mock- 
ery of the Christian martyrs makes 
them out to be an ineffectual col- 
lection of half-wits ready to die 
with very little conception of what 
they are dying for. As a satire it 
is in very lamentable taste indeed 
and the aura of suggestiveness 
which has been thrown the 
whole production hasn’t helped 
either.—_RKO Radio. 


looked somewhat 


over 
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A NEW Italian film, Two Pennies 
Worth of Hope, should be making 
the rounds about now. Except for 
to make sport of the 
Church and of religious beliefs in 
general, it is) an 


a tendency 
artless and. in- 
comedy. The 
sum specified in the title 
the dowry of a= high- 
spirited village girl who connives 


CCnuoUs piece ol 
meager 
constitutes 
her 


desperately to marry 


man, an ex-soldier. 


young 
Family respon- 
sibilities keep them apart for, since 
he barely Carns enough to support 
his mother and sister, the fellow ob- 
viously cannot afford a His 
job 
innocently 
who is, as | 
volatile 


wife. 
numerous attempts to keep a 
are all 
thwarted by 


less 
; the cir] 
have indicated, of a 
jealous nature. 


more. or 
and 
The film rattles and rumbles from 


beginning to end but it is 
naturedly plaved by 


good- 
a non-protes- 
sional cast which makes up in en- 
thusiasm what it lacks in_ polish 
Two Pennies Worth of Hope is an 
engaging comedy recommended to 
adults who favor the rugged sim- 
plicity of 
limes 


European movies. 


| ee within walking distance 


of a television set has undoubtedly, 
heard of Omnibus by now. This 
striking 90-minute show has broken 
down the barriers of time limita- 
lions by sprawling over the CBS net- 
work from 4:30 to 
Sundays and this leaves it 
erable freedom to do 
darn well pleases. So far Omnibus 
hasn’t devoted its entire running 
time to any single event as if prob- 
ably will at some future date but it 
has instead filled in the long stretch 
with some of the very best TV en- 
tertainment we have seen in ages. 


6:00 Pp. M. on 
consid- 
whatever it 
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Much of Omnibus is on film 
which permits it to collect material 
from all over the world. The Paris 
Ballet danced a sprightly Jittle thing 
called “Lonely Hearts Club’; there 
was a voodoo number interpreted 
by Jean Leon Destine; an excerpt 
from an Italian art film, Leonardo 
da Vinet; a short subject, “The 
Stranger Left No Card.” As long 
as the caliber of the filmed portions 
of Omnibus retains this high stand- 
ard, there will be no complaint from 
this corner. 

Live, Omnibus presented an origi- 
nal playlet by Maxwell Anderson, 
“The Trial of Anne Boleyn,” which 
Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer acted 
out exquisitely. William Saroyan, 
Sir James M. Barrie, and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti —a most unlikely linking of 
names have also found a place in 
the collection. 

To lead from one sketch to an- 
other is the task of Alistair Cooke, 
the British author and commen- 
tator, who does more than the con- 
ventional master of ceremonies. <A 
droll and literate gentleman, Mr. 
Cooke can carry on an intelligent 
interview with his guests or, when 
asked, handle an interesting mono- 
logue in front of the cameras. In 
this arid season of entertainment on 
TV, we thank the Ford Foundation, 
CBS, and William Spier, the pro- 
ducer, for having raised the 
dium to such a striking level. 


So far, so good. 


me- 


A RATHER amazing show. called 
Ding Dong School may well be the 
answer to the eries of parents ask- 
ing for something for very young 
children over TV. Rather than feed 
them an unsettling diet of crime 
and violence, Ding Dong School is 
trying to approach the problem of 
child entertainment from = a 
pletely different angle. 


com- 
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Starting out as a strictly local 
project for the Chicago area, Ding 
Dong School has recently been ex- 
tended to a coast-to-coast hookup. 
Presiding over the entire show is a 
pleasant looking lady named Dr. 
Frances Horwich, a teacher and ex- 
pert in the field of nursery school 
instruction. Dr. Horwich—known 
as “Miss Frances” to her audience 
treats the kiddies with the respect 
due them as individuals. She pro- 
ceeds in sprightly fashion to discuss 
topics which will interest them. On 
one of her recent shows, Miss 
Frances explained and _ illustrated 
how trees grow from acorns. Farm 
animals and zoo animals provided 
her with material for still another 
lively session, and she even got a 
fascinating five minutes out of a 
traffic light demonstration. Ding 
Dong School is on the right track. 
It has a definite place in TV and, 
if handled as it has been, it may 
easily snowball into an important 
factor in television education of the 
voungster. 


Tit COLGATE CoMEpY Hour must 
be commended for bringing to no- 
tice one of the top performers in 
show business Donald O'Connor. 
A young man, O’Connor has vet to 
turn to the stock of stale jokes 
which are gradually enmeshing vet- 
eran comedians. But superb though 
he is, T hope no one thinks of offer- 
ing O'Connor a_regular weekly 
show. Too many comics have fallen 
down dreadfully when required to 
prepare a new show each week and 
even the apparently inexhaustible 
talents of Mr. O’Connor would be- 
gin to wilt under such demands. 


Briensony shrewd in spacing their 
TV appearances are the Ritz Broth- 
ers whose brand of comedy is con- 
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siderably more exhausting than Mr. 
O’Connor’s. On their last appear- 
the All Star Revue, the 
Ritzes worked furiously for a full 
hour but ended up with an hilarious 
show. They did their own versions 
of a number of standard bedtime 
including a Pilgrim tale, 
Snow White, and a hopped-up ren- 
dition of Jvanhoe. In no time at 
all the trio had reduced the NBC 
studios to a shambles which = is 
apparently exactly what they in- 
tended. 


ance on 


stories 


Ta NBC Television Opera Theater 
which last month presented a stir- 
ring version of Billy Budd changed 
its pace entirely this month with 
Leonard Bernstein’s 45-minute op- 
eretta, Trouble in Tahiti. But the 
same unbounded good taste and im- 
peeeable production were character- 
istic of this second show so that my 
faith in NBC’s intelligence has been 
further strengthened. 

Trouble tn Tahiti had to do with 
the marital difficulties of a pair of 
suburbanites who had drifted so far 
apart from one another that even 
breakfast was a battle. The libretto 
followed Sam and Dinah through 
their day -he at the office and at 
his gym; she at her analyst's and at 
a milliner’s. Each succeeding flash- 
back demonstrated how Sam and 
Dinah were swamped in the medi- 
ocrity, the boredom, the pursuit of 
the precious dollar which has so 
dazzled them that they eannot find 
their way back to each other. 

This theme was ingeniously de- 
veloped by Mr. Bernstein in a sharp 
and witty score excellently sung by 
David Atkinson and Beverly Wolff. 
Then, too, Constance Brigham, Wil- 
liam Harder, and Robert Kole were 
perfect as a trio of odious TV 
singers. 
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OEDIPUS TYRANNUS.—What a season 
—the dancers from Bali; the Barrault 
Company from Paris and the National 
Fheater of Greece direct from Athens 

“How did vou folks enjoy it?” eag- 
erly inquired the pretty cashier in the 
halted for hot choco- 
loved it but Um a Greek!” If 
had had any doubts about the 
number ol New York, the 


audience followed 


shop where we 
late, “I 
Vou evel 
Greeks in 
who mostly 
word of Oedipus would have 
it. 

Of course it was a 
understand the 


every 


dispelled 


handicap not to 
poetry of the lines 
spoken so naturally and it was also dis- 
appointing to that 
Greek seems lacking in the liquid mu 
sic of the classic Greek 
the Harvard Agamemnon 
turv ago and the 
les of 1939 such rare 
the Greek 

vista in the 
Our 


discover modern 
made 
half a cen- 
Fordham 


which 


Kumeni 
But 
new 


MeCMOries, 
Pheater has opened a 
importance of the 


ipproach ha 


chorus. 
been self- 
Vedea. 
In this Oedipus the chorus becomes 
a dominant factor in the tragedy, add- 
ing to it a ritualistic dignity. This 
chorus is no band of ancients but men 
in their prime, free and virile in their 
occasionally they intoned 
their lines, they burst into a 
chant. Their movement was as varied 
and dramatie as their a1 
cially interesting was 
circling of the King 
held his right arm behind his back. 
Could it have been traditional 
dance figure from classic times? 
Alexis Minotis and Katina Paxinou 
as the Theban King and Queen raised 


usually 


conscious or neglectful iS in 


gestures; 
twice 
OUPINSS, espe 
one curious en- 
when each man 


some 


Paxinou gave 
within regal 
more restrained 
\ superbly impressive 
figure Thanos the 
leader of the chorus —also impressive 
was the venerable Teiresias. 

Mme. Paxinou composed the music 
heard before the curtain. rises” on 
Oedipus and his children when the 
plague-stricken Thebans file in to 
plead for help from the King. The 
genius of Sophocles is apparent in the 
mounting tension of the skillfully de- 
vised scenes in which the unfortunate 
King learns his own identity and the 
extent of the disaster he had brought 
upon Jocasta, and the same scenes 
which moved Athenians over 2,000 
vears ago still brought exclamations of 
horror from the current audience, who 
watched the man who thought he had 
outwitted the rush out self- 
blinded as a lonely outcast, “Call no 
man happy until he be dead.” 

The National Theater of Greece, 
thanks to the rare dramatic gifts of 
Minotis and Paxinou, have brought to 
us a great art in its true magnificence. 


realism to a royal plane. 
her Jocasta warmth but 
bounds; Minotis was 
than Olivier. 


was Cotsopoulos, 


gods, 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA.—‘'T have confi- 
dence that life is worthwhile,” says 
Bernard Berenson, the famous art ex- 
pert in the diary of his war vears, 
“T have confidence in humanity, a zest! 
in the suitable exercise of function and 
enjoyment in the individual human be- 
ing as a work of art.” This is very 
much the same formula for living of- 
fered by a refugee doctor who has lost 
his degree to the desolate heroine of 
Terence Rattigan’s latest drama. It is 





a close-up of the infatuation of an in- 
telligent artistic woman for a hand- 
some bounder who has neither the 
emotional nor spiritual equipment for 
sharing her devotion which in conse- 
quence becomes as galling to his con- 
venience as to his pride. 

Had Freddy Page been shot down 
in the R.A.F., he would have been re- 
membered as a hero. He needed disci- 
pline and adventure and it irked him 
as much to earn a humdrum living as 
to be involved in a scandal so he took 
to alcohol. Titania and her Bottom are 
no mere myth. The Greeks who never 
recognized romantic love, looked on 
passion as a madness inflicted by the 
gods. How else explain the folly of 
Lady Collver’s deserting her circle of 
agreeable friends, her brilliant and de- 
voted, if elderly, husband to live in 
the sordid surroundings of cheap 
lodgings with a lover eager to leave 
her over the week-ends to play golf 
at high stakes with his rich friends? 
When it came to Freddy forgetting her 
birthday, Lady Collyer tried to turn 
on the gas—-the first scene of the play. 

Sir William Collyer, K.C., is more 


than magnanimous but Lady Collyer is 


an individualist. The only duty she 
recognizes is to herself and it is the 
faith in herself that she has lost that 
the outcast refugee tries to restore. 
“We can never gauge,” says he, “the 
extent of our own or other’s tempta- 
tions.” It is a case of the blind leading 
the blind for, like Berenson, neither of 
these groping souls believes that “there 
is any force in the universe to which 
one can appeal by prayer or compel 
by magic.” Will Lady Collyer really 
keep away from the gas? I wonder. 

As Sir William, Allan Webb acts 
with his usual integrity. As Freddy, 
James Hanley’s rather gross manliness 
does little to elucidate Lady Collyer’s 
persistence. The other parts are ex- 
ceptionally well played, with Herbert 
Berghof as the ex-doctor; John Merri- 
vale as a fellow lodger and Betty Sin- 
clair as the housekeeper. It is a com- 
pact, well written play with caustic 
humor in the scene between Freddy 
and his pal. Margaret Sullavan’s per- 
formance is on a high level of sensi- 
tive restraint which rises to a strong 
climax of emotional tension. — Aft the 
Morosco. 


THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH.—tThe best 
part of this “itch” is that it has 
brought back Tom Ewell, a wry come- 
dian of rare variety. The play is prac- 
tically a monologue for Ewell who is 
never, really never off the stage. Only 
three other characters enter the apart- 
ment in which Richard Sherman’s 
family have left him alone for the 
summer but as the playwright con- 
tinues to vistalize Richard’s thoughts 
for the audience throughout the three 
acts, seven other names appear on the 
program including the voice of Rich- 
ard’s conscience. 

Pretty blue after seeing his wife and 
his little son off to Cape Cod, Richard 
was glumly consuming 7 Up’s on the 
terrace—the doctor said no alcohol or 
tobacco—when the flower pot from 
the floor above just missed him. The 
shock forced him to take a drink. He 
then discovered that a sizeable serpent 
lurked in the fallen tomato plant in 
the person of the blonde who had 
knocked it over. She also had a dan- 
gerously specious naiveteé because a 
girl who forces her way with a ham- 
mer into a married man’s flat can 
hardly be called ingenuous. 

Richard was an editor in a Pocket 
Book Library which is bringing out 
The Scarlet Letter under a new title 
which defines the meaning of A and 
this scarlet A is the theme of the com- 
edy. In French farce, adultery is kept 
well generalized with its inconveni- 
ences emphasized rather than its ve- 
nality. This American play is so self- 
conscious about sin that the A becomes 
an uncomfortable symbol. 

I had hoped till the end of Act II 
that it wouldn’t be acted out because 
in a comedy which entwines_ itself 
with sentiment it’s hard to take a mor- 
tal sin as a joke even when dressed 
up with post-mortem absurdity, and 
that a chastened Richard rushes to 
Cape Cod to lie to his wife hardly 
seems to have all the connotations of a 
happy ending. 

As the brainless little model, Vanessa 
Brown is as tempting as she should be. 
As the psychologist whose book is be- 
ing manhandled by the Pocket Books, 
Robert Emhardt gets many laughs. 
Neva Patterson is charming as the far- 
away wife. George Axelrod’s play is 
full of good lines but the technique of 
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situ- 
acts. 


the mental flashes and the single 
ation seem repetitious in three 
The set by Frederick Fox is 
tive and practical but if the 
hit it will be due to Tom 

the Fulton. 


decora- 
ltch is a 
Ewell.—aAt 


TIME OUT FOR GINGER.—As a father. 
banker and husband, Howard Carol 
was a model citizen but his creative 
imagination, as Mrs. Carol tactfully 
suggests, had never found an outlet un- 
til he took to public speaking. The 
aftermath of just one speech provides 
the material for a family comedy 
which manages to keep its froth fresh 
through Act Ill. It is Carol’s 
statement that young people should 
never be forced into doing anything 
that they don’t want to do which has 
instantaneous repercussions not only 
among his own three teen-age daugh- 
ters but in their high school where it 
arouses incipient rebellion and _ ulti- 
mately reacts upon the directors of 
the bank. 

Fortunately the author, Ronald Alex- 
ander, has endowed all his characters 
with a sense of humor so there are 
none of those heavy-handed scenes of 


casual 


bad temper which are too often mis- 


taken for action. Even the high school 
principal has an objective viewpoint 
in common with the pleasantly caustic 
bank president. 

Melvyn Douglas’s experience as a 
comedian results in his tempering his 
exuberance until the proper moment 
but he never permits the tempo to lag 
nor does Polly Rowles as a devoted 
but quizzical wife. Their big scene 
together comes when Howard Carol 
gustily describes the inning of the high 
school football game when their own 
emancipated daughter, Ginger, makes 
a touchdown. The audience is with 
Mr. Douglas to a man. Philip Loeb 
makes a real part out of the small one 
of the bank president and three very 
pretty girls and two boys add to the 
general enjoyment. Time Out for 
Ginger is simple, human and continu- 
ously amusing, very well acted and 
smartly directed by Shepard Traube. 

At the Lyceum. 


HAMLET (in French).—‘Paix, paix, 
ame inquicle,” cries this Hamlet to his 
father. The contrast between “Peace, 
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peace, unquiet soul” and “Rest, rest 
perturbed spirit” is a summary of com- 
parison of the French text with Shake- 
speare. André Gide’s prose is rhythmi- 
cal, simple, keeping closely to the 
original verse in meaning but, of 
course, far away from the ringing 
pentameters of the rugged, lyrical 
Elizabethan English. 

What seemed most impressive in 
this production by the Renaud-Bar- 
rault group was the ease with which 
they had simplified the staging and the 
accuracy of the imagination which 
created the ghost. This ghost, played 
by Jean suillard, places most of our 
ghosts in the class with Victorian 
lithographs. The dead King appears 
in his armor but, over his helmet and 
caught about his person as if he had 
hastily disengaged himself from 
his sepulcher, is the white cerement 
of the grave. His constrained gestures 
were piteous and his voice instead of 
having the sonorous tones of an orator 
betrayed the nervous tenseness of a 
man who has but a few moments to 
divulge a deadly secret. 

Hamlet in mortal terror 
prostrate at his father’s feet. 
beats and a single high note like a 
recalcitrant loud speaker—were coin- 
cident with the dead King’s appear- 
ance. This signal was repeated in the 
Closet scene when the ghost was only 
visible to Hamlet. 

M. Barrault’s Prince is a new con- 
ception; neither philosopher nor poet 
nor very royal but a raflish figure, elfin 
in its expressions and agility. Even 
before the family tragedy, this Prince 
must have presented a certain problem 
to his father. M. Barrault is at his 
best in moments of macabre humor 
and in his fear of crossing the portals 
of death in the most famous soliloquy. 
Vhe Closet scene was remarkable in 
making the conflict between the Queen 
and Hamlet subsidiary in excitement 
to the ghost and the killing of Polonius, 
Whose body Hamlet drags about the 
The graveyard scene was static. 
M. Barrault commands interest but no 
sympathy. 

The duel is fought with both 
poinards and rapiers which is more 
clamorous than graceful. Eager to see 
the King’s reaction when the Queen 
lifts to her lips the poisoned cup, it 


too 


listened 
Drum 


stage. 
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was disappointing to find this King 
like his predecessors seemed incapable 
of making even a feint to stop her. Is 
there any basis for a suggestion that 
Claudius didn’t really love Gertrude? 

The bodies cluttered the stage rather 
awkwardly but Fortinbras appeared 
punctually to bear off the Prince 
whose head swung down distressingly 
between the soldiers’ shoulders. To 
avoid this, shields must usually be 
used. 

Jacques Dacqmine was an average 
King but, unfortunately, Madeleine 
Renaud did not play the Queen, who 
was completely colorless. Happily, 
Polonius was quizzical rather than 
doddering and the younger men were 
all personable and well = spoken. 
Simone Valere’s Ophelia was a tradi- 
tional one, very gentle and virginal but 
more completely and piteously mad 
than anyone since Cissie Loftus. As 
Mile. Simon drowns in the customary 
white nightdress it is hard to under- 
stand how its flimsiness bore her up 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 


SoutH PAciFIc. Mary Martin has 
definitely retired from the London 
cast. Martha Wright and George Brit- 
ton grace the show at the Majestic. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND DoLis.—The tour is still 
pending.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THE KING AND I.--Yul Brynner is 
now starred at the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Biur.—A smart com- 
edy which skims over rather thin ice. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


December 


THE Fourposter.—Burgess Meredith 
and Betty Fields are the only members 
of the cast of this drama of married 
life which is full of tenderness and 
humor but too intimate in Scene I. 
At the Golden. 
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in the stream, according to the Queen’s 
description, “as she chanted snatches 
of old tunes.” One tune this Ophelia 
hummed by the way was “Malbrook 
sen va a la guerre—miraton, miraton, 
mirataine.” 

The set by Masson was simplicity it- 
self—pillars on either hand with cur- 
tains across the center which without 
them became the battlements or the 
graveyard. The color scheme was 
grisaille; the only brilliance being the 
crimson curtains on the Queen’s bed. 
The costumes medieval Bemelmans 
There was no pomp, no courtiers, no 
ladies-in-waiting. Ali was strictly en 
famille. It was repertory Shakespeare 
but acted by a company who have 
achieved complete unity. The text was 
practically uncut but French’ goes 
faster than English and three hours en- 
compassed the playing time. The in- 
cidental music is by Honegger. Obvi- 
ously it is not by Shakespeare that one 
judges this versatile company nor M. 
Barrault. 


REVIEWED 


February, 1952 


PaL Jorty.— John O’Hara’s 
tale of a gigolo is overlaid 
Rodgers’ charming songs—with dirty 
lyrics. An attractive ballet has a girl 
minus a costume. Vivienne Segal and 
Harold Lang are the stars. At the 
Broadhurst. 


sordid 
with 


April 


Mrs. McTuHiInG.—Said to be going on 


tour on January 10th. Do hope you’ve 


seen it.—At the Forty-eighth Street. 


June 


THE MALE ANIMAL.—Elliott Nugent 
as the diflident professor in the play 
he wrote with James Thurber is very 
generous with laughs. — At the Music 
Box. 


July 


New Faces or 1952.—A gay revue, 
composed and played by young people 
of talent with plenty of variety—wit, 
sentiment and charm.—At the Royale. 
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WisuH You Were Here.—Boisterous 
musical about a summer camp in the 
Catskills with music by Harold Rome 
plus a real swimming pool! if the 
Imperial. 


November 


BEATRICE LILLIE with Reginald Gar- 
diner. A revival of favorite 
monologues and songs by these unique 
comedians.—aAt the Booth. 


some 


December 


1936 com- 
taken on a 


MILLIONAIRESS. A 
Bernard Shaw’s 


THE 
edy of 


rampage by Katharine Hepburn who is’ 


restrained from time to time by Cyril 
Ritchard and Robert Helpmann. Lim- 
ited engagement at the Shubert. 


BERNARDINE.—-Unusual and very ap- 
pealing comedy by Mary Chase about 
a high school “gang” from their own 
point of view.—At the Playhouse. 
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AIDA, A new libretto 
transfers Verdi’s score to Memphis, 
Tenn., just before Bull Run. Elaine 
Malbin as Aida—a mulatto slave—and 
Dorothy Sarnoff as a Southern belle 
and heiress give magnificent perform- 
The voices are good and the 
décor by Lemuel Ayers the most beau- 
tiful to be seen.—At the Winter Gar- 
den. 


My DARLIN’ 


ances. 


DiAL M For MURDER. 
very neatly cencocted 
with Maurice 
polished cast. 


A suave and 
murder drama 
Evans starring over a 
At the Plymouth. 


OF THE CUCKOO, 
pension in Venice, Arthur Laurents’ 
study of the different set of standards 
between the Venetians and the Ameri- 
can tourists is not very complimentary 
to either. The characters are aptly 
drawn, the dialogue is aptly written; 
Shirley Booth was never better. What 
is confused is the philosophy—if there 
is any.—At the Empire. 


THe Timi Set in a 


The Traitors 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


/ HAD not thought that flowers would betray me 
When with such care I steeled my grieving heart. 
How could I guess a daisy might gainsay me, 

A crimson tulip cause the tears to start? 

Music and mountains I can put behind me 

Now that no longer you share sound or view: 
But let a single yellow rosebud find me, 


Or pansy lift its face 


and so do you. 


So flowerlike you were, so frail and brave; 
Wherefore, I plant no blossoms on your grave. 




































































NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


TROY CHIMNEYS 
by Margaret Kennedy 

Rinehart. $3.00 
The novel is all too seldom practiced 
as a vehicle of wit. Yet in the hands 
of such contemporary masters as Eve- 
Ivn Waugh and Margaret Kennedy, the 
novel of wit, by sloughing off the over- 
whelming detail of the realists, takes 
on the freshness and precision of com- 
edy and affords the novel form a new 
dimension. Troy Chimneys is rich in 
comic invention, both in and 
character, because it conceived 
and executed in terms of structure. 
Part of the comedy and much of the 
suspense lies in the fact that the au- 
thor’s story is given to us as a series 
of diaries, letters, and documents. 
From a multiple approach handled 
with great skill and ease, the author 
can give the reader information with- 
held from the characters themselves. 
At the same time, the characters hint 
at events and relationships revealed to 
the reader only at the end. 

In spite of the oblique approach, 
Troy Chimneys has a. straight and 
readily perceived “story line.” One 
soon finds that the novel’s central con- 
cern is to paint a portrait of Miles 
Lufton, an impecunious Member of 
Parliament in the Regeneyv” period. 
Miles is a gentleman, but for lack of 
money he is forced (as are so many of 
Waugh’s heroes) to live by his 
To his friends in their great country 
houses he is “Pronto,” the reliable 
guest, the butt of jokes, the dependable 
raconteur. Miles depreecaies Pronto; 
Pronto uses Miles to cloak with his dull 
respectability Pronto’s wild 
after solvency. Only 
aware of the duality 


scene 
was 


wils. 


scramble 
Miles-Pronto is 
which living in 


society, especially Regency society, 
compels; the other characters are 
given to even greater duplicity than 
he, but their money and position en- 
able them to silence criticism. Poor 
Ponto—unlucky in love and every- 
thing else, he died, as he had lived, 
“by misadventure.” 


THE BEST AMERICAN 


SHORT STORIES, 1952 
edited by Martha Foley 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 

The short story is the best training 

school we have in serious writing, for 

novelists as well as for short. story 
writers. Editorial alertness to experi- 
ment and preference for non-commer- 
cial writing on the part of the “little” 
magazines and some of the national 
magazines has been of great impor- 
tance in forming the careers of our 
vounger novelists. The series of an- 
nual anthologies founded by the late 

Edward J. O’Brien and for many vears 

capably carried on by Martha Foley 

has long been the chief focus of what 
is being done in serious writing. 

The 1952 volume, although it con- 
tains a few stories which only adult 
readers interested in the craft will find 
palatable, is an outstanding one. Bal- 
anced between writers long known 
Saroyan, Kay Boyle, and Nancy Hale, 
for example—-and writers beginning to 
attract a following, it also presents the 
first work of authors who may well be 
heard from again. What with twenty- 
nine stories, the book contains con- 
siderable variety in style and content. 
Humor, particularly regional folk hu- 
mor, is well represented. 
stories about children 
(Nancy Cardozo’s ‘‘The 


There are 
and some 
Unborn 
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Ghosts” and Ann Chidester’s “Wood 
Smoke’’) which use the “objective cor- 
relatives” of poetry to present a com- 
plete emotional experience. 

Two outstanding stories contain 
grim warnings for the future: Frank 
tooney’s “Cyclists’ Raid,” the story of 
a private army in California; and Ray 
Bradbury’s “The Other Foot,” a tale 
about life on another planet to which 
Negroes have fled and about what hap- 
pens when the first white man arrives. 
Robert O. Bowen’s “The Other River” 
is an effective story of a war veteran’s 
memories and encouraging evidence 
that the author of The Weight of the 
Cross is continuing to develop. And 
there is exquisite dissection of snob- 
berv in Naney Hale’s brilliant “Brah- 
min Beachhead,” a deft report of a 
social duel Boston 
and Boston vintage 


between 


Irish. \ 


Brahmins 
Vear. 


QUEEN’S GIFT 

bv Inglis Fletcher 

Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75 

In this seventh and final volume in 
her Carolina Series of historical nov- 
Mrs. Fletcher concludes, with a 
treatment of the vears from victory at 
Yorktown to North Carolina’s ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, the chronicl 
begun with the first English settlement 
on Roanoke Island. Once again she 
employs imaginative interpretation of 
cultural values and events to support 
and ratify her careful research with 
historical material. In Queen's Gift, 
possibly because the characters known 
to history played 
there is an 


els, 


roles, 
bal- 


imagined 


minor 
fruitful 
historical and 


only 
especially 
ance between 
events. 

The struggle between Federalist and 
Anti-Federalist 
and violent in North Carolina than 
elsewhere, a fact which lends tension 
to the author’s recounting of the drama 
of her protagonist’s fight for adoption 
of the Bill of Rights. He is temporarily 
estranged from his landowner friends, 
whose views are strongly unionist. 
Mrs. Fletcher deftly works in the back 
ground of gracious plantation life and 
the dignity and individuality 


was more protracted 


stresses 


of the Negro slaves, whom their mas- 
ters respected as people, without, how- 


ever, conceiving that the proposed Bill 


2 
of Rights could ever apply to them. 
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An historical figure, Lady Anne Stuart, 
a femme fatale, serves as link between 
history and fiction. At the end, the 
hero and heroine, their estate having 
been destroyed by a hurricane, are on 
their way to Ilinois—perhaps to begin 
a new series of novels. 


DEVIL’S BRIDGE 

by Marv Deasy 

Little, Brown, $3.00 
Miss Deasy reminds us 
protagonist that in medieval legend 
there were “devil’s” bridges,” which 
“couldn't be completed till the builder 
had enlisted the aid of the Power of 
Evil at the price of his own soul.” Her 
novel this situation as theme, 
adding to it the somber notes of Greek 
tragedy and “final catastrophe’ too 
dark for view.” Considerable fresh- 
ness is achieved by the author’s using 
as background for her tragedy the 
world of state politics; one of her 
main characters is lieutenant governor 
of an unnamed Southern state. 

Most of all, though, Devil's Bridge is 
the story of the hopeless love of a man 
and woman. Miss Deasy has chosen to 
treat material as though it were 
detective fiction and to drop hints and 
had-I-only-known’s much too fre- 
quently. What with hint and flash- 
back, the latter skillfully handled, her 
narrator, a newspaper reporter and 
mne of the politically and socially 
prominent D’Urfeys, tells the story of 
Leo Sanger, whose dream of a great 
suspension bridge embroils him in sor- 
did polities, and of Charlotte (“Char- 
lie’) Harrold, the yvoung widow who 
falls in love with him. The reactions 
of Leo’s wife and children are percep- 
tively shown, but the nemesis the au- 
thor calls upon is too crushingly and 
too frequently applied to convince. An 
outstanding short story writer, Miss 
Deasy excels in fine touches and brief 
insights; here, at least, the novel form 
does not lend itself readily to 
talents. 


through her 


takes 


her 


such 


EPITAPH OF A SMALL WINNER 

by Machado De Assis 

Noonday Press. $3.50 
\ novel which achieves 160 chapters 
in 223 pages is something out of the 
common run. Here, for example, is 
Chapter 136 entire: “And, if I am not 
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greatly mistaken, I have just written 
an utterly unnecessary chapter. Chap- 
ter 139, “How I Did Not Become a 
Minister of State,” consists of five rows 
of ellipsis dots. Perhaps even more 
startling is the narrator’s jaunty de- 
scription, in the first chapter, of his 
death and burial. 

But Epitaph of a Small Winner is 
vastly more than a collection of quirks 
and oddities. Beyond surface idiosyn- 
crasy is the classical control provided 
by the author’s marked _ personality 
and intellectual approach. This is a 
book born of a disillusion so great 
that it has the effect of a rejection of 
all material things on_ religious 
grounds. As the translator says of the 
author, a Brazilian who died in 1908, 
“by destroying so many false gods, he 
leaves room for none but the true.” 

Through the story of the death and 
life of Braz Cubas, the author tears the 
veil of sentiment and romantic rebel- 
lion from illicit love and other acts of 
chicanery and evasion which often go 
concealed under protestations of noble 
purpose. Braz Cubas, a talented young 
man in the days when Brazil had an 
emperor, progresses from “complete 
faith in dark eyes and written consti- 
tutions” to a philosophy of “nega- 
tives.” The final negative: “I had no 
progeny, I transmitted to no one the 
legacy of our misery.” Yet misery is 
not the dominant note of this book, 
but rather a merry irony that directly 
involves and evaluates the reader. 


GIANT 

by Edna Ferber 

Doubleday. $3.95 
There is always a “vast and brassy 
sky” over Texas, Miss Ferber assures 
us. She goes on, with lethal precision, 
to demonstrate that the Texas sky is 
often filled with the “aerial stampede” 
caused by the airplanes of those 
Texans “possessed of more than ten 
millions in cash or cattle or cotton or 
wheat or oil.” Texans, says Miss Fer- 
ber’s heroine, “have too much space. 
It gives them delusions of grandeur.” 
The Texan cult of bigness, a giganti- 
cism “pushing the horizon into obscu- 
rity,” is examined and dissected here 
with an assurance and dispatch which 
can only be called—well, Texan. 

Leslie Benedict, formerly one of the 


Virginia Lynntons, had, before she en- 
tered Texas in regal splendor as Bick 
Benedict’s bride and chatelaine of the 
Reata Ranch, a fairly normal perspec- 
tive on things. She knew where she 
was with the climate and the land- 
scape. She loved horses, but they were 
the size of horses, not behemoths. Her 
well modulated voice of comment was 
lost against the persistence of the 
Texas brag. And she soon encountered 
local politics and taboos; her naive 
assumption that Mexicans are people 
needed revising, for one thing. 

Social comedy, high-booted and 
steak-consuming, is provided by Les- 
lie’s attempts to live on the sub-Texan, 
or human, level. Miss Ferber’s 
Homeric zest is rather overdone, of 
course. The Lone Star State is libelled 
more than somewhat. Nonetheless 
Giant is a gleeful, readable foray into 
contemporary American folklore. Be- 
hind the noise and heat and_ brass 
there is a suggestion of a new Texas; 
after twenty-five years of it, Leslie can 
have a “look of purity, of hope and 
eager expectancy.” 


LEAVES FOR THE BURNING 

by Mervyn Wall 

Devin-Adair. $3.00 
In the final pages of this book we see 
Lucian Burke “ineffective and lost in 
dreams of the past, awaiting impas- 
sively and with indifference old age 
and dissolution, just as the civilization 
of which he was the child, seemed also 
to await the final catastrophe; Ameri- 
can vulgarity, Russian conquest or 
atomic destruction.” Much of Mr. 
Wall’s novel is couched in this elegiac 
mood and conveyed after the senti- 
ment, and somewhat after the manner, 
of the early Joyce. Although Ireland 
is the immediate background, the en- 
tire world of the West, “ancient, Chris- 
tian, humane,” is involved in this 
autumnal reading of our fate. 

Yet in spite of all this, here is at 
times a rollicking book. Perhaps mer- 
curial, the word so often applied to 
the Celtic temperament, is the word 
for it. Much of the fun comes from 
the public house conversations (more 
than half the action takes place in- 
side a pub), as when the Sergeant 
said to the Bank Manager: “I don’t 
trust Stalin. I’m of the opinion that 
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he has something up his sleeve.” The 
latter replied: “After all, there’s noth- 
ing to be expected of a man who 
goes to neither chureh nor chapel.” 
“Ay,” said the Sergeant, “and hasn’t 
even the decency to hide it.” 

The plot is slight. Lucian and his 
friends go from one bar to another, 
talking about their lost youth and lost 
opportunities. They 
Ireland, getting into disputes and 
scrapes. Lucian sees his fianece of 
in a splendid scene she sends 
him on his way Just that—the 


motor half across 


long ago; 


again. 


heel taps of talk, memories, and coffee 
that’s fifty per cent whisky. 


BIG BEVERAGE 

by William T. Campbell 

Tupper & Love. $3.95 
It could be argued, of course, that Lon- 
nie (Pop) Butts possessed an engaging 
characteristic or two. At least he did 
not always win; his rise to power was 
occasionally deflected, not by a 
den accession of morals but by his en- 
counter (in the beginning) with peo- 
ple even more unscrupulous than he. 
lle certainly was the victim as well as 
spouse of the former Miss Bertha Mae 
Adams of Yazoo City, Miss. Pop paid 
plenty to support Bertha Mae in her 
artistic and social pretensions. Pop 
was an honest vulgarian; Bertha Mae 
a dishonest one. In spite of their mu- 
tual infidelity, Pope always had _ his 
money: “I got all in the world a fel- 
low’d want ‘cept more money, a 
course,” 

Big Beverage follows the career of 
Pop Butts, ex-newsboy, from his early 
days as a soft drink manufacturer, 
through his rise to aflluence by means 
of his franchise for Sola Soda, to his 
final status of “dead millionaire.” In 
the beginning, people thought of Sola 
Soda as a kind of medicine. It wasn’t 
long before Americans everywhere, as 
the new century progressed into its 
second decade, were saying to each 
other, “Have a ‘kick.’” The story of 
Pop’s betrayal of his associates, cul- 
minating in the ruin of the banker who 
gave him his first loan, is a long, de- 
pressing tale of the human mind and 
human emotions functioning at the 
lowest possible level. Bertha Mae’s 
sordid bridal night and Pop’s extra- 
marital affairs are recorded with the 


sud- 
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subtletv of the tabloid. In fact, the 
whole book is a gross, overblown car 
toon. 


THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY 
by Tom Lea 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
Martin Brady, knewn in 
“Bredi,.’ is an ambiguous sort of fel- 
low. There’s a vague murder charge 
against him in Texas, dating from his 
vouth. His killing, again in 
self-defense, puts him under suspicion 
for a while, but it turns out that he 
shot a man wanted dead or alive. In 
his Mexican exile, in the vears of his 
young manhood, Martin had been a 
vaquero, then a gunman for a Mexican 
warlord. He finally 
Ranger. 

The setting of The Wonderful Coun- 
fry is the border area of Texas and 
Mexico in the days following the Civil 
War. The Apaches are still an active 
threat on both the border. 
Despite a turbulence of landscape and 
situation, this is a curiously shadowy 
book. Much that goes on is never ex- 
plained, aside from some cryptic mut- 
terings by Brady to his black horse. 
Or else there are some queer exchanges 
of dialogue. Brady: “To wash to 
change the shirt.” Mexican soldier: 
“IT feel deeply. That is impossible. 
The governor waits.” In the begin- 
ning the simplicity of the style almost 
suggests that one is reading a juvenile. 
But a bit later frank language and one 
or two briefly described situations in- 
dicate that The Wonderful Country is 
intended for an adult audience. This 
is the second novel by an artist turned 
writer, and again the author’s illustra- 
tions carry authority and flavor. 


Mexico as 


second 


becomes a Texas 


sides of 


REUNION ON THE 
by Sterling North 
Doubleday. $3.50 

“It is wise to study each small back- 

water,” says Mr. North in philosophi- 

cal justification of, one guesses, re- 
gional literature, “for in its primordial 
ooze exist the protozoic impulses in 
their least altered forms.” However 
that may be, Reunion On the Wabash 
offers all the wheezes of soap opera in 
their least altered forms. In a style 
that parodies itself on every page, the 
author ramsacks a cluttered imagina- 


WABASH 
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tion to find the tritest 
acters and situations. 
reunion, Indiana’ style; characters 
from Broadway; the famiiy idiot; 
feuds; follies; and floods: Reunion On 
the Wabash has them all. 

Mr. North’s cast perhaps ought to 
be identified as it shuffles its way to 
oblivion. For the twenty-four hours 
of his roaring action, a novelist, a 
sculptress, an actress, a Broadway 
agent named Reuben O'Malley. and 
surviving members of the family of 
find them- 


of stock char- 
A huge family 


the late Senator Bigelow 
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selves at the Bigelow family mansion, 
the Sycamores. Before he is finished, 
Mr. North solves the artistic and per- 
sonal problems of novelist Jim Bige- 
low, causes the Wabash to go on a 
rampage, and rips the old mansion 
from its foundations, thereby killing 
off most of his characters by flood and 
fire. All this not a moment too soon. 
When the mechanical brain at Har- 
vard gets around to writing a novel 
(one expects it any day now) the re- 
sult should bear a tolerable resem- 
blance to Reunion On the Wabash. 


Other New Books 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 

by John Tracy Ellis 

Bruce. Two Vols. $17.50. 

To be sure, advanced demands for a 
forthcoming book give but a crude 
measure of its real value. Yet, when 
the biography of a churchman dead 
for more than thirty years attracts 
over 1,600 prepublication orders, there 
must be a fairly wide sense of the 
subject’s unusual importance and _ of 
the author’s high competence. The 
eagerness to secure copies of the Gib- 
bons biography recalls the welcome 
accorded Wilfrid Ward’s Newman 
some fifty yvears ago. What a debate 
could be staged by experts about the 
comparative greatness of these two 
cardinals whose lives overlapped for 
nearly sixty years-——one a typical Brit- 
isher, a man of letters, and the other 
a typical American, a man of affairs! 
Newman’s “immortality” has been 
long recognized; Gibbons’s claim is 
presented adequately for the first 
time in Father Ellis’s monumental 
work. 

There can be no question of this 
author’s right to undertake an authen- 
tic and enduring likeness of Cardinal 
Gibbons. Already biographer of an- 
other cardinal, the celebrated Con- 
salvi, he is head of the department of 


American Church History in the Cath- 
olic University of America, editor of 
the Catholic Historical Review, widely 
known for his lectures and writings, 
and especially for his careful forma- 
tion of students who are trained to 
maintain those traditions which make 
Catholic historians the world’s. best 
guardians of truth. His recent lengthy 
evaluation of Canon Stokes’s Church 
and State in the United States displays 
in high degree the qualities which 
enable him to speak with authority 
in his profession familiarity with 
sources, keen critical sense, honesty 
and courtesy combined. 

The twenty-six chapters of these 
handsome, satisfying volumes contain 
an orderly, comprehensive, factual 
narrative; a penetrating study of influ- 
ences that shaped Gibbons’s career 
from first to last; a terse account of 
persons with whom the Cardinal came 
into intimate contact, big and little, 
clerical and lay; well-documented 
summaries of movements in which he 
played a part; a skillful co-ordinating 
of almost countless experiences during 
sixty years in the priesthood, fifty- 
three years in the episcopate, thirty- 
five years in the cardinalate. The au- 
thor gives us also a swift survey of 
Catholic growth in a period most sig- 


nificant for both Church and nation, 
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and a trained historian’s appraisal of 
the chief elements” affecting this 
growth the small body of zealous 
priests serving great multitudes of im- 
migrants scattered over wide areas, the 
over-burdened bishops, the misunder- 
standings dividing flocks and _ their 
leaders. 

We get precious information and 
balanced comments on racial rivalries, 
secret societies, the Knights of Labor, 
the McGlynn case, the School Question, 
the Catholic University’s troubled in- 
fancy, Americanism, and the relation- 
ship between State and Church in 
peace and in war. All this material 
is set before us in a forthright, vigor- 
ous style—tactful but not squeamish. 
The book is enriched with notes, ref- 
erences, bibliography, index, and all 
the apparatus dear to the heert of 
scholars; and the author has con- 
densed so much material into his ac- 
tual text, that he is able to make his 
notes brief enough to appear on the 
very pages which they document. By 
the end of the second volume the 


reader is well prepared for the cita- 
tion of Gibbons as not only the leader 
of the Church in this country, but an 


ideal “international churchman.” 

As for flaws, on which a reviewer is 
supposed to report—the present writer 
can indicate only one almost infinitesi- 
mal error in the index, s. v. Walworth, 
which calls Walworth “one of the 
original Paulist Fathers.” Walworth 
was not a Paulist founder. But then 
this is certainly a pardonable inaccu- 
racy, since we ourselves sometimes 
class him as a founder, even in print. 

From the school of history in which 
the author followed Guilday, have 
come masterly works, including biog- 
raphies of Archbishop John Carroll, 
and Bishop John England. Now comes 
Cardinal Gibbons. Vives of Archbish- 
ops John Ireland and John Hughes, 
and Bishop John L. Spalding are on 
the way. Eventually no doubt, the 
numerous open spaces in the field of 
American church history will all be 
filled. But whatever splendid works 
the future may produce, none we pre- 
dict will make this biography of Gib- 
bons unnecessary to the student or 
leave it without profound interest for 
the general reader. 

JOSEPH McSor.tey. 
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NO SECRET IS SAFE 

by Mark Tennien 

Farrar, Straus. $3.50 
During the last war a Maryknoll priest 
named Mark Tennien, a sturdy, cou- 
rageous, and resourceful New Eng- 
lander who had been working in 
China since 1928, was stationed at 
Chungking, the wartime center of the 
Orient, where he met and shrewdly 
observed military leaders and diplo- 
mats of all nations. The record of 
those observations became, in 1945, the 
best seller, Chungking Listening Post. 
Father Tennien’s next assignment was 
to the interior of China where, after a 
tremendously fruitful mission, he was 
thrown into a Communist prison and 
subjected to all the humiliations and 
indignities, all the tortures, mental and 
physical, that we have come to asso- 
ciate with the Communist regime. 

During two vears of misery and sus- 
pense, he somehow managed to keep 
a diary which’ eventually = slipped 
through the Bamboo Curtain to be- 
come No Secret Is Safe, a forthright, 
objective, powerful record of what is 
going on in China today in the grip 
of Communist tyranny and aggression. 
Like many others who have lived and 
suffered with them, Father Tennien 
loves the Chinese people. He thinks 
the old China is not dead but only dor- 
mant, and that with the turning of the 
vears, their better sense and character 
will prevail. 

How well the faithful can resist 
against the subtle and constant pres- 
sure he does not dare to predict, but 
looking back across the centuries he 
notes hopefully that “tyrants and pup- 
pets and blasphemers are a flash that 
quickly passes.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN 

by Louis Fischer 

Harper. $3.50 
Mr. Fischer’s book, a series of essays 
of a journalistic nature, deals with 
such topics as the struggle for power 
between Stalin and Trotsky, Stalin’s 
personal life, the significance and 
effects of Teheran and Yalta, and what 
will happen after Stalin’s death. 

In the subsequent treatment of his 
subject, Fischer refutes what he says 
in the beginning of the book, namely, 
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that the differences between Lenin and 
Stalin are quantitative and not quali- 
tative, and that “indeed, in ferocity of 
retort and hostility to the = slightest 
deviation, a red thread leads from 
Marx to Lenin to Stalin.” Contrary to 
this view the author develops the 
thesis that Stalin was instrumental in 
bringing about the counter-revolution 
which in reality liquidated the Com- 
munist Party in the U.S.S.R. For Mr. 
Fischer “Sovietism is neither Commu- 
nism nor socialism nor Marxism.” He 
tries to explain present-day Soviet 
policies almost entirely by the person- 
ality and the mental quirks of Stalin. 

In my opinion this position is un- 
tenable since nearly all the reprehen- 
sible acts perpetrated by Stalin’s 
regime find justification and are con- 
sistent with the pseudo-religious teach- 
ing of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. Even 
the basic motivations of Stalin’s pelicy 
resemble those which impelled Marx 
and Engels in their factional strifes 
and intrigues. 

In discussing such former leaders 
of Communism as Lenin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, and Litvinov, Fischer is not 
only less critical of them than of 
Stalin, but sometimes speaks of them 
with a certain degree of admiration. 
He seems to forget that these men were 
as responsible as Stalin for inflicting 
untold suffering on the Russian people. 

The book gains in interest from the 
fact that during his long stay in the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Fischer was in close con- 
tact with ruling circles. His journal- 
istic ability to describe political situ- 
ations in a few words comes to the 
fore when he deals with the present 
international crisis and its causes. 

Nikita D. Roopkowsky. 


LINCOLN, THE PRESIDENT: 
MIDSTREAM 

by J. G. Randall 

Dodd, Mead. $7.50 
The title as given above appears on the 
title page of the book; on the jacket 
the title appears as Mid-Stream, Lin- 
coln the President. Apart from that 
confusion, there is little that is con- 
fusing in the 467 pages that make up 
the third volume of Randall’s biogra- 
phy of Lincoln. The emphasis is on 
the year 1863; a definite effort is made 
to determine the effect of the first two 


years of the war upon Lincoln; an 
effort is likewise made to determine to 
what degree Lincoln as an individual 
had affected the war itself. 

No strict chronological order is fol- 
lowed; instead, the author prefers to 
select and skillfully analyze such 
topics as “President and Congress” 
and “Democracy and the War Power.” 
When it is necessary in order to pre- 
sent an intimate portrait of the Lin- 
coln family, Randall goes back to Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and the death of Willie 
Lincoln. The author is sympathetic 
toward Mrs. Lincoln. It is evident that 
he believes preceding biographers 
have been unfair to her. We may pre- 
sume that the forthcoming biography 
of Mrs. Lincoln by Mrs. Randall will 
attempt to present the president’s wife 
in a new light. Randall also believes 
that Herndon should not be taken seri- 
ously in the study of Lincoln, despite 
the earlier association between Lin- 
coln and Herndon. We get excellent 
glimpses of the Congress of 1863, with 
particular attention given to Sumner. 

A successful effort has been made to 
portray Lincoln as a= very human 
president in a very difficult position. 
At the end of the volume one of the 
most satisfactory accounts of the pres- 
ervation of the Lincoln papers opened 
for inspection in 1947 is presented. 
An excellent index increases the ultil- 
ity of this impressive addition to 
American biography. 

PauL KINIERY. 


THE FEARLESS HEART 
by George Bernanos 
Newman Press. 

An absorbing study of two outstand- 
ing and strongly contrasting figures 
among a small community of Carme- 
lite nuns in the days of the Revolution 
in France. Georges Bernanos took this 
story from the same source as Ger- 
trude Von le Fort’s Song at the Scaf- 
fold, and the comparison between the 
two books is interesting. 

Strangely enough, Bernanos, always 
so preoccupied with the marvelous 
spectacle of divine grace at work in 
weak and sinful human nature, is, 
here, more concerned with the 
stronger of the two principal charac- 
ters. And although the whole book 
centers around Blanche de la Force, 


$2.25 
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she remains a somewhat nebulous fig- 
ure, lost in shadows of fear and doubt 
shameful in one of noble birth. Marie 
of the Incarnation, on the other hand, 
stands out as a woman endowed with 
noble gifts of character. Perhaps her 
natural qualities and self-reliance 
cause her to count less upon 
grace than does her weaker sister. 
And in the end, indeed, the thought is 
offered to us, that great natural gifts 
and strength of character may well be 
added difficulties rather than aids to 
a complete abandonment to God’s love. 

The book is in the form of a scenario 
for a movie, with the action described 
in brief passages between the scenes. 
This has the effect of making the char- 
acter studies even pronounced 
than would be the case in an ordinary 
narrative. 

It is well worth thoughtful reading. 

VIoLer NEVILS. 


God's 


more 


COLLECTED POEMS 1917-1952 

by Archibald MacLeish. 

Houghton Mifflin. S4.00 
Archibald MacLeish has engaged in 
many varied occupations and, now 
that he is on the Harvard faculty fol- 
lowing his activities in the Stevenson 
campaign, few would predict that his 
political and liberal proclivities will 
permit him to remain quietly there. It 
is then amazing, and a definite tribute 
to his innate poetic talent, that he has 
found time from a New and Fair Deal 
career to devote to a little appre- 
ciated fine art. 

The thirty-five vears’ 
work is at many points bewildered by 
a profusion of poetic riches, by tech- 
nical expertness, and by ability to 
cast enchantment over commonplace 
experiences. But he does not need the 
dictum in “Ars Poetica’—‘A poem 
should not mean but be’’-—to be made 
aware repeatedly that Mr. MacLeish 
has not always disciplined his art. So 
tremendous is his knowledge of words, 
so skillful is he in bringing music to 
phrases, so impetuous in the upsurge 
of ideas and observations that one 
must pause to ascertain whether the 
poet has or has not followed his mis- 
taken theory. Poetry without meaning 
is not poetry at all but, as in much of 
Mr. MacLeish’s wort., merely a = su- 
perb exhibition of craftsmanship. 


reader of his 
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Too often in his lyrics and Mr. 
MacLeish’s real forte is the lvric—he 
gives the impression of impatience to 
set the poem completed so that he may 
so on to other reapings of his “teem- 
ing brain.” As a polemicist, Mr. Mac- 
Leish is at his poorest and his most 
questionable. In his longer poems, the 
intellect is too coldly employed.  In- 
deed there are two notable deficiencies 
in the man as poet: despite his facility 
with lines that sing, he shows singu- 
larly little feeling and very few traces 
of recognition that poetry is itself an 
activity of the spiritual man in a 
supernatural universe. 

JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


CHAUCER 

by Raymond Preston 

Sheed & Werd. $4.50 
{avmond Preston’s first book since his 
commentary on T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Ouartets is intended for those who find 
the approach to Chaucer too scholarly. 

Mr. Preston assumes that his read- 
ers already know the Canterbury 
Tales, and perhaps the Troilus. He 
also assumes at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the medieval world. 
He follows the method of Henry 
Adams, dipping into the text and art 
of the poet’s works with sufficient 
comment to provide a guided tour. Be- 
vond that, it is Chaucer who speaks for 
himself in his own language. 

There is no oversimplification here. 
Medieval music and the complexities 
of troubadour poetry form a_neces- 
sary introduction to Chaucer’s versifi- 
cation. The reader is asked to look 
at a line of Old French which is the 
clue to a verse beautifully cantabile, 
or to read passages borrowed from 
Dante that shine out of the Middle Eng- 
lish with double immortality. 

Aware that the most lucid transla- 
tion will not bring Criseyde to life in 
an age that has forgotten about courtly 
love, or induce anyone to read The 
Romaunt of the Rose, the author dis- 
cusses the best of modern scholarship 
without burdening amateurs with de- 
tails that belong to the province of 
linguistics and research. The result is 
a firsthand acquaintance with Chaucer, 
his works, and his world, that might 
otherwise require long and arduous 
study. BEVERLY Boyp. 
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MAY GOD FORGIVE US, by Robert 
H. W. Welch, Jr. (Regnery. $1.50). 
Developed from a letter of thirty-seven 
typewritten pages, this cheaply priced 
but very presentable little book has 
been described by General Wedemeyer 
as “ the most comprehensive and 
objective treatment of the complex 
situation in the Far East that I have 
vet read.” Arthur Bliss Lane calls it 
“an excellent summary of subversive 
activities in our government.” The 
familiar names are here, Currie, 
Davies, Lattimore, Carter, Hiss, Jessup, 
and all the rest. Page 52 contains a 
brief summary of Dean Acheson's 
achievements; and one pointed sen- 
tence declares that in effect it was 
Stalin who really dismissed Mac- 
Arthur. 

The author reminds us that the Me- 
Carran Committee has identified near- 
ly fifty persons connected with the 
Institute Pacific Relations as hav- 
ing been Communists, or Soviet agents. 
We get a clear and most depressing 
picture of the steps which led to our 
betrayal of China. All in all, this is a 


of 


display of terrifying facts which will 
communicate to many a reader the au- 
thor’s sense of alarm over the impli- 


cations of the time schedule which 
“can be projected like a curve from 
an adequate number of known points.” 

YEAR IN, YEAR OUT, by A. A. Milne. 
Decorations by E. H. Shepard (Dutton. 
$3.50). To most people the various 
months of the year are crowded with 
busy schedules and reminders of 
things needed to be done. But to a 
person like Mr. Milne who is nearing 
seventy, the months have an entirely 
different significance: for him the 
passing of each month begins the cre- 
ation of a congenial bond with the 
irretrievable past, a sort of rapproche- 
ment with time and its wonderful 
memories. The net result of these 
monthly meditations are in the glow- 
ing, sprightly pages of Year In, Year 
Out, which is a year’s collection of 
gay, witty, sometimes philosophical, 
and hilarious dramatic anecdotes out 
of the rich literary life of Mr. Milne. 
Rarely does an author writing a book 
of this type succeed in making his 
readers laugh and think and possibly 
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act as he does, but then Mr. Milne has 
always been successful in accom- 
plishing these things. 

ETERNAL FRANCE, 216 pictures in 
photogravure by Martin Hurlimann 
with an appreciation by Paul Valery 
(Studio Crowell. $7.50). This publica- 
tion could be the enchanting beginning 
to a real “discovery” of France. Dr. 
Hirlimann, Swiss photographer and 
publisher of no small consideration, 
has traced the face of this beautiful 
and mysterious country. His photo- 
graphs, rather than being impression- 
istic, center upon their subjects with 
an almost mathematical precision. 
With foreground and background pro- 
duced in uniform focus, they have a 
flat quality that lends clarity and 
breadth to every scene while histori- 
cal notes give anecdote and life. M. 
Valery’s introductory essay offers a 
definition of the French nation so 
original and provocative as both to in- 
form and tantalize the reader. A treas- 
ure to possess! 

MY WAY OF LIFE, by Walter Far- 
rell, O.P., S.T.M., and Martin J. Healy, 
S.T.D. (Confraternity Precious Blood. 
$1.35). The world had to wait seven 
centuries for this incredible pocket 
volume of 640 pages. It is the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas 
written in the language of Everyman. 
Its style and preseniation hold the 
reader like a well-organized narrative. 
It succeeds admirably in capturing the 
philosophical depth and beauty, wis- 
dom and spirituality contained in the 
original Summa. 

Fathers Farrell and Healy, eminent 
Thomists, have accomplished a_ feat 
that at first must have seemed insur- 
mountable: the task of translation and 
re-presentation of a work that runs to 
3,000 pages in a single, concise volume 
without sacrificing any of the thought 
and substance of the master. 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS, by 
O'Shea (Bruce. $3.00). 
faith and literary style combine to 
make this latest book by the Irish 
Canon O’Shea one to own, to read and 
to ponder for many hours of this and 
the New Year. Written by a research 
expert in sacred history and_ biblical 
interpretation, it illuminates warmly 


Denis 
Science, art, 
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and reverently the story of the Holy 
Night. It is heartily recommended and 
will doubtless have the same success 
as the author’s Mary and Joseph. 


For belated Christmas shoppers we 
mention the following children’s books 
that came too late for inclusion in Dr. 
Thompson’s article in the December 
number. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s opera that delighted 
television audiences last year, has been 
put into narrative form by Frances 
Frost, and illustrated by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. It loses surprisingly little of its 
unique charm thereby (McGraw-Hill. 
Little Brown Bear and His 
Friends, by Elizabeth Upham, com- 
panion volume to Little Brown Bear, 
will be welcomed by the young fry 
(Platt & Munk. $1.25). 

Cat devotees will find Walter Chan- 
doha’s All Kinds of Cats with its more 
than a hundred photographs indispen- 
sable (Knopf. $3.00). Very young cat 
lovers should also have The _ Best 
House in the World, a story with lovely 
pictures by the author, Laura Ban- 
non (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Little 
friends of Emma L. Brock’s Kristie 
will find their allegiance divided be- 
tween him and his cow, Kristie’s But- 
tercup (Knopf. $2.50). Carl Carmer 
and his wife have collaborated for the 


$2.75). 
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sixth time in A Flag for the Fort, the 
Fort being Fort McHenry (Messner. 
$2.50). 

Winifred Bromhall’s The Chipmunk 
That Went to Church is for even the 
youngest ones (Knopf. $2.00). Sally 
Goes to the Circus Alone is the latest 
of the “Sally Goes” series by Louise 
Eppenstein. It might put ideas into 
small readers’ heads! (Platt & Munk. 
75c). For seven to ten-year-olds, a 
scrumptious looking book containing 
twenty of the best folk stories and 
edited by Watty Piper is The Road in 
Storyland (Platt & Munk. $2.50). The 
Catechetical Guild, which gave us the 
Child’s Missal, has The Rosary for 
little Catholics, explained by Francis 
McGrade, and colorfully, if not always 
artistically, illustrated by Bruno Frost 
(25 cents). 

For the eight to twelve group Flor- 
ence Crannell Means’ has’ written 
Carvers’ George, a biography of George 
Washington Carver. Why the jacket 
refers to him as “this unprepossessing 
man,” we do not understand. 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). Finally for 
those over twelve there is Miriam E. 
Mason’s Yours With Love, Kate, a 
biography of Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
that well loved creator of The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm and many other books 
(Houghton Mifflin. $3.00). 
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Two New Pamphlets by 
REV. JAMES F. FINLEY, C.S.P. 





[ Fvervone 
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Everyone Acts Catholic! 


Father Finley explains that everyone does 
Catholic things and doesn't realize how 
closely their actions parallel the life of the 
Catholic Church. He takes his reader on a 
tour of the Church and explains the signifi- 
cance of the various aspects that confuse the 
non-Catholic. 


. 


Paul Is For All 


Can a Great Saint . . . a staggering 
MAJOR Saint . . . be lost in the shuffling 
events of time? Can the author of the most 
prominent letters in literature; a man of in- 
tellectual brilliance and personal persua- 
siveness .. . can a truly dynamic figure of 
world history fall from our popular ken? 
Father Finley suggests that we take Paul the 
Apostle as Patron for our world. 


10c each, $8.00 per 100 
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WH helps the individual and the family 
“to live with the Church” by giving 
clear and meaningful explanations of 
the Church’s prayers and practices 
through her year of grace 


stresses the relation of the Mass and 
sacraments to social action 


holds first prize Gold Medal from the 
Catholic Press Association for being 
“the best Catholic magazine of 
1951” in the professional field 


keeps readers informed on the Litur- 
gical Apostolate throughout the world 


features a thought-provoking TIMELY 
TRACT each month by H. A. Reinhold 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Huadson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 

Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded i1 it is the oldest college for 
vomen in New Jersey and meets in full all 
tandard requirements. Campus of 400 acres 
Modern residence halls Regulir courses in 
rts and sciences. Business administration, 
1iome economics, pre-medical, teacher train 

,, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Afhliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. —3:40 P. M. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





Immaculata College 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 
B.A., B.S., B.M., Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Home Economics, 
Teacher Training 
Interesting campus life. All sports. 
Catalog and viewbook on request — Address 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 
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NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 
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THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as Priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle, 

8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary 

College and University Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate 
Young men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become Priests, but feel called to the 


Religious Life, are invited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs is a we. balanced life 
of prayer and work: house work, office, shop, kitchen, and farm work. 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 
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Resident and Non-Resident Country School 
for Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New York City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 
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founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It Public Reading Rooms 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, ‘ : : 
ind the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares Information Service for Non-Catholics and 
them for success in entering college. Catholics 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


647 Markham Street 


Free Instruction Courses 
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by 
REV. VINCENT F. HOLDEN, C.S.P. 





Conflicting Moral 
Standards 


Father Holden begins this booklet with a 
very apt illustration of a standard of meas- 
rement. People accept without question 
the fact that there must be standards in 
*s like this, otherwise there would be 

He goes on to show very clearly 

st also be standards as far as 

concerned. Without set and 

{ standards in the moral life of hu- 

ngs, there is certainly bound to be 
ynfusion. The parallel to the physi- 

ind the possible confusion result- 

n their abandonment is quite clearly 

Father Holden goes on to show 

hat the present trend in morality is 

s to and concludes that God must 

yne Who should set up the standard 


nan must observe His law 
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FatherHecker 


An Apostle 
to 
Protestants 


by 
Joseph McSorley 
- X 


This is a vital, scholarly, spiritually stimulating and eminently 
readable story. ‘t describes an extraordinary band of men who a century 
ago undertook to ted Americans the truth about the Catholic Church. Almost 
all converts, they had come from Amherst, Princeton, Harvard, U. S. Military 
Academy, U. S. Naval Academy, Union College, Notre Dame, Virginia 
Military Institute. Their leader, with whom the reader becomes intimately 
acquainted in these pages, was the lovable, dynamic, self-educated, religious 
pioneer, ISAAC HECKER, who passed part of his early life at Brook Farm 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS is a book that gives the 
reader a clear picture of elements that went into the development of the 
Catholic Church in the United States 


Written by the author of the unique Outline History of the 
Catholic Church by Centuries (published in 1943, and now in its 8th edition) ; 
Think and Pray; Meditations for Everyman; A Primer of Prayer; The Sacra- 
ment of Duty, this new book may be recommended heartily for use as a 
permanently valuable gift to friends, Catholics and non-Catholics, students 
or laymen, priests or religious. 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS is: 


1. A book you will read with delight. 
2. A book well worth owning. 
3. A book to give, lend or borrow. 


DO NOT MISS THIS BOOK 


> Maite On Sale at The Paulist Press 
rll ook Co 401 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. Price: $3.95 














Specialists in 


Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account . . . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 
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Laney MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston » New Orleans + Los Angeles 





